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COMMENT 
The Message 


SUFFICIENT time has now elapsed, not to digest the Presi- 
dent’s message—the meal is much too heavy for that—but, 
let us say, to discourse about it, feeling some degree of cer- 
tainty of a calm and judicial bearing. It has been a custom 


4 With some—apparently not now so pervading as it was—to 


consider criticism of the President’s policies or of his words 
as ill-tempered and unjust, as indulged in simply because 
the policies or the words were Mr. Roosrtveit’s. Temperate 
words and just criticisms have been rejected by intemperate 
hearers or readers. It is now evident that one may be able 
to command a temperate hearing, even if one disagrees with 
Mr. Roosrveir’s views. It is almost, if not quite, universally 
held that the message is too long. In one respect this may be 
an unintended virtue. The vice of Presidential prolixity has 
been growing of late years, and it may be that its obvious 
excess in the message of the year will lead to a needed 


reform. Overindulgence in drink almost always precedes 
repentance, often reform, and so with other vices. A Presi- 


dent’s message ought not to attempt to compete with the 
Congressional Record in length. It is well to leave the dis- 
eussion of subjects ef legislation to Congress. Moreover, 
the country would have obtained a clearer view of the Presi- 
dent’s political policies, even of their underlying principle, 
if he had taken the time and exercised the patience to eon- 
dense his four newspaper pages to one page. We are safe 
in saying that a great many people will read a one-page 
message, whereas very few will read any part of a four-page 
message. This is not so much criticism of the President 
as an expression of regret that in one way or another his 
time has been so occupied that he has been unable to prepare 
a short and, therefore, a more effective message. At any 
rate, it is clear now—indeed it was at the moment of publica- 
tion—that not one of the President’s utterances has pro- 
duced so little impression as this message. 


What the President Said 

The President has said nothing new. Tle was able, on 
most important subjects. to express his present opinion by 
quotations from his earlier messages. This official document, 
therefore, is not so big with meaning as is his recent self- 
restraint. It is a fact that Mr. Roosrvett’s real meaning, 
or his ultimate purpose, has rarely if ever been expressed 
in his messages, for the simple reason that in them he has 
dealt in generalities, the significance of which lay in their 
interpretation. The commercial world learned to fear him 
on account of certain speeches. These speeches threw a 
minatory gleam upon his generalizations; he could as easily 


have given another construction, and this he appears to have 
done by recent encouraging words and, still more effectively, 
by silence. It is probable that the world of business has now 
little to fear from Mr. Roosevert, but many of his policies 
must be reckoned with, for they command the support of a 
great many people, some of whom are beguilers and some 
beguiled. ‘These peonle may be described, for the sake of 
convenience, as Roosevert Republicans and Bryan Demo- 
crats. The two clements combined constitute practically 
one mass of men who believe in the centralization and pater- 
nalism which are set forth in the message. What are these 
policies thus revealed? In the first place, we have the Presi- 
dent’s remarks about Federal regulation of interstate com- 
merce. 


What Regulation Means 

It would be better if the President himself should 
have revealed his meaning of “regulation” and “ interstate 
commerce.” In the absence of his own definition it is neces- 
sary to render the service for him. Ile means by “ regula- 
tion” complete control. Mr. Bryan goes a step farther and 
means State ownership. ITis step is logical, however, so that 
the President’s coutrol implies State ownership. IIe means 
by “interstate commerce” all business transacted between 
neople of different States, not only “ intereourse,” which 
Chief-Justice Marsuaty defined commerce to be, but pro- 
duction, selling, «nd even importation. No one denies the 
right of the Federal government to regulate interstate com- 
merece. Such denial would be supreme folly; but it is de- 
nied that the Federal government ought to regulate or con- 
trol citizens, corporate or individual, artificial or natural, 
of the States; it is denied that the Federal government may 
control as effectively as the several States the. intimate 
domestie affairs, including investments and the eare of busi- 
ness, of their respective communities. It is to be borne in 
mind that a Federal law must be the result of a compromise 
of all the ditfering sentiments, customs, needs, of nearly fifty 
communities having many different, often antagonistic, 
points of view. These conditions demand as little Federal 
regulation as possible; only as much as is absolutely necessary 
for the purposes of intercourse. To make laws which would 
enable the Dakotas to take part in deciding upon the man- 
ner of investing capital in New York or Massachusetts or 
Pennsylvania would be as absurd and illogical as to make 
laws that would give New York city or Philadelphia or Bos- 
ton a voice in. legislation concerning wheat-growing. In a 
word, the policy of Mr. Roosevett in respect of interstat> 
commerce, if carried out as he really proposes, would put 
practically under the control of Congress all the capital of 
the country, whether it were employed in manufacturing, 
trade, mining, or agriculture. 


Mislzading Contentions 

In the first place, it must not be forgotten that every cue 
admits the Federal’ power to regulate railroads or vessels 
carrying on interstate “intercourse.” A good many peo- 
ple, including the Supreme Court of the United States, deny 
the power of the Federal government to regulate production, 
because production is not commerce. The attitude of the 
railroads themselves against State interference with inter- 
state commerce affords abundant evidence of the assertion 
that the right and propriety of Federal regulation of rail- 
roads is universally recognized. Therefore the minds of men 
should not permit themselves to be confused by the ictus 
which the President and Mr. Bryan have put upon their 
assertions and declarations concerning regulation, or control. 
cr ownership, as the case may be, as if opposition’ to their 
peculiar theories amounted to a denial of any power of Fed- 
eral regulation whatever. Again, Mr. Roosrtvett’s assertion 
that the banking institutions which collapsed in the recen' 
panic were not national banks is misleading. He contended 
that Federal regulation made impossible that which hap- 
pened to State trust companies. National banking has its 
admirable and its weak features, and it is agreed that regula- 
tion of banking, as regulation of railroads, is a proper Fed- 
eral function; but as a protection. against what happened in 
regard to certain New York trust companies, national in- 
spection is not so effective as State inspection has often 
proved to be. It is only necessary to recall the disasters to 
the Marine Bank and other banks of New York, to the 
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Maverick Bank of Boston, and to the Watsn banks of Chi- 
cago, to show the fallacy of the President’s contention. 
Again, Mr. Roosrvert has at last discovered that the Suer- 
MAN antitrust law is a very bad piece of legislation, and he 
goes so far as to urge an amendment which would have 
pr&ented the bringing of the suit against the Northern 
Securities Company, the so-called merger case. Again, the 
President, after showing that the United States collected 
during the fiseal year 1907 unneeded taxes to the amount of 
$190,000,000, recommends an inheritance tax. Why should 
he desire to take frem the people such enormous and un- 
needed amounts of money? He accompanies this recom- 
mendation for more taxation with a statement that there 
should not yet be any reduction of tariff taxes. 


Paternalism the Key-note 

The basic principle of Mr. Roosrvett’s political theory 
is paternalism. ‘This is not only shown by his advoeaey of 
iKederal control over all business, over all banking, and over 
all taxation, giving to the United States the extraordinary 
power to distribute among the States the unneeded surplus 
of overtaxation, but he would place under the guidance, 
the encouragement, and necessarily the control, of the Fed- 
cral government, made sufficiently powerful by centralization, 
the domestic’ life of the people, empowering the government 
to bring joy into the homes of the remote farmers of the 
land. He would have all the employees of the railroads and 
other corporations protected by the Federal government, all 
disputes between capital and labor settled by it, the move- 
ment of people to the cities checked by it; in short, he would 
have the Federal government made into a special providence 
for the good of the people, whose consequent enervation 
he has not taken into account. It is well that the President’s 
theory should be clearly set forth; as the country must pass 
upon it, there should be no mistake about its significance. 


The Currency Problem 

One would suppose that the distress caused. by the recent 
money panic would insure currency and banking reform at 
the present session. It is, however, unfortunately true that 
if Congress accomplishes anything in this direction, there 
will be reason for national astonishment. This is not the 
kind of legislation which Congress likes, nor is it the kind 
which it is prepared intelligently to enact. It is a difficult 
and a complex subject, and Senators ALpricu and ALLISON 
und the other leaders who are naturally looked to when it is 
up are justified in insisting on going slowly. But why has 
Congress waited so long to begin to go at all? The country 
has had plenty of warnings, and all men who are informed 
about banking have realized for many years that our system 
is insufficient, and that our currency is curiously and some- 
times disastrously ‘insufficient. Now we are having all sorts 
of plans for reform suggested, but we should long ago have 
had a well-matured plan adopted. There is no use to ery 
over spilled milk, it is true, but it is well to call to mind 
the experiences of the past in order the more strongly to 
impress upon Congress the necessity of changing its course. 
Even so, there can be no doubt that it is better to wait even 
longer than to act unwisely. There have been more than one 
suggestion made that curreney famines ought to be avoided 
by the ad libitum issue of greenbacks by the Secretary of 
the Treasury. The London Spectator advises this course. 
It does not appreciate, as this country does, the danger of 
eetting Congress again started in*the habit of issuing ir- 
redeemable legal-tender paper. What the country ought to 
have is an elastic curreney that may increase and diminish 
with the demands of business. The method of securing it 
must be worked out by experts, and the large majority of 
Congressmen, who really know next to nothing about the 
subject, ought to submit to the judgment of the experts. It 
would be well for the country if the problem could be worked 
out at the present session, but this is hardly to be expected. 
There is time enough, but too much polities. 


The Banks 

The banks have done fairly well in this erisis, but it has 
been demonstrated once more that the system can be greatly 
improved; indeed, it might be advantageously supplanted. 
The subject is toc large to be discussed here, but of one 
weakness the situation affords abundant proof. Secretary 


CorTELYOU, in his report, speaks of the hoarding of the banks. 
Mr. A. D. Noyes, in his article in the current number of the 
North American Reriew on “The Panie at New York,’ 
states that the interior banks drew in a week from the cir- 
culation of New York, where the money was especially needed, 
the enormous sum of $14,000,000, nearly three times as much 
as the usual withdrawals in the season of crop-moving. This 
is the consequence of the unreasonable fright which affected 
banks as well as individuals, but to which banks, above all 
other institutions, should not he subject. If banks cannot 
remain cool in such a crisis, how ean calmness and self- 
restraint be expected from the uninformed public? It has 
so long been known by all business men that it is an unwise 
and unfit banking system which permits at different times, 
but at least every vear, the exhaustion of the ecurreney of 
one part of the country by the banks of another part, that 
an act of Congress changing and improving the banking 
system, at least in this respect, ought to be forthcoming at 
the present session. One difficulty in the way of such legisla- 
tion—a difficulty that is encountered in respect of currency 
legislation, and, indeed, of legislation concerning any im- 
portant subject—lies in the fact that while most Congress- 
men believe that something ought to be done, very few can 
be mustered in favor of any particular measure. 


An Insufficient Reason 

There is coming over a good many Democrats, who, for a 
moment, partially awoke to the demands of the situation, 
another lethargy. They are inclined once more to regard 
BryaN as inevitable, and therefore to cease from troubling. 
This means that they are determined to cease from deserving 
success. They are hopeless, and therefore indolent. They 
have been made to think by the noisy demonstrations of 
Bryan and the Bryanites that they cannot prevent Bryan’s 
nomination. Mr. Bryan does not agree with them, and the 
best proof of this is that he loses his temper in speaking of 
his opponents. The New York World and some other news- 
papers, are continuing to do their duty and to oppose the 
Bryan movement. The World’s opposition especially has so 
nettled Bryan that he has broken out inte hasty invective 
against it. It is evident that the party need not nominate 
Bryan; it cannot be compelled, and a number of better names 
have been suggested. It has been said by several Democratic 
papers, commenting on Bryan’s eulogy on the donkey as a 
party symbol, that if the party were not a donkey Bryan 
would not be thought of. The Brooklyn Eagle says, “ The 
party has as much animation, as much aggression, as un- 
leavened dough.” But all this is not true of every Democrat, 
or of every Democratic paper. The Charleston News and 
Courier, for instance, believes that Bryan is growing weaker. 
However this may be, it is only an exceptionally foolish per- 
son who believes that Bryan can possibly be elected. Some 
of his supporters confess that they favor his nomination in 
1908 because the Democratie party is to be defeated any- 
way, and it would be well, under the circumstances, to give 
Bryan his third chance and thus to eliminate him for the 
future. It seems not to occur to these reasoners that this 
way of eliminating Bryan will be very costly to the party. 
It certainly will be a reasonable argument for the opposition, 
that the party which nominated Bryan, because it was hope- 
less and comatose, is a pretty poor party to be entrusted with 
the business of the country. The only valid reason for nom- 
inating Bryan is that it would disrupt the party. This gov- 
erned the recent action of the Massachusetts Bryanites. Per- 
haps it would be just as well if both parties were to nominate 
their most promising and glaring Socialists, but, nevertheless, 
the only good that would be thus effected would be that of 
the country, of which some politicians rarely think. It is bad 
politics for the party. To nominate Bryan, we repeat, is to 
invite defeat, and contempfuous defeat. 


Foraker’s Candidacy 

Senator ForakER may or may not be a strong:candidate for 
the Republican nomination in 1908, but unless the unexpected 
happens, he has defeated Secretary Tarr. There has never 
been any popular enthusiasm for the Secretary of War, and 
now it is fairly certain that he will command, at the most. 
only part of the Ohio delegation. Under the circumstances 
he will doubtless be defeated even if his name be presented 
to the convention. Aside from the question of convention 
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probabilities, it is the fact, manifested in many ways, that 
Senator Foraker and men like him stand on a different 
footing before the country than they did a few months ago. 
There has come into the minds of a good many people, who 
have been rather unreasonable of recent years, that it is 
neither treasonable nor revolutionary to question the sound- 
ness of some of the President’s theories, or to contend against 
his policies. This contrary view implied a very bad state of 
the public mind, and we ought to be grateful to Senator For- 
AKER for standing up so boldly for his opinions and for his 
convictions—whether we agree with him or not—notwith- 
standing the attempt to “eliminate” him from polities for 
his contumacy. That kind of tyranny, we are happy to be 
able to say, cannot long endure. This country really loves 
free speech, although occasionally the conduct of many of 
its people has seemed hostile to it. Just now those who have 
been clamoring loudest against the President’s critics and op- 
ponents seem to be coming to their senses and to be asserting 
their real appreciation of fair play. 


The Alabama Cases 

There is just one remark to be made about the action of 
Judge Jones of the Federal court in enjoining the enforce- 
ment of the new rate laws of Alabama; he has instituted a 
proceeding in which it may he determined whether a State 
may wrong an individual simply because, under the ETeventh 
Amendment, it cannot be sued. The State of Alabama, fol- 
lowing the example of some other States, has undertiliay to 
prevent the Federal courts from nullifying its rate laws. 
May a ticket-agent who is forbidden to sell tickets for more 
than a State rate prevent the enforcement of the State law, 
or deny it, by appealing to the Federal courts? Doubtless 
the tendency of the Supreme Court decisions is to the posi- 
tion that the Federal government may enforce its rightful 
jurisdiction against any obstacle or opposition, which is the 
fundamental principle of the Dress case. The question now 
ix, can there be such enforcement through judicial process ¢ 
In the Dens case the Supreme Court declared that the United 
States might enforce its constitutional power by any of the 
means in its possession. 


Dr. Wilson Discusses Corporations 

Some views of President Wooprow Witsox, put forth in 
interviews published in the New York 7'imes of November 24 
and 27, are worth attention. Speaking as a dispassionate 
observer, whose _ political opinions are unembarrassed by 
political intentions, and whose political ideals may not be 
fulfilled for many years to come, Dr. Witson discussed many 
things, and among others, corporations. Believing in the 
individual, he objected to corporate power “in its present 


indefinable authority,” because of the great difficulty the law_ 


has in reaching it. ‘To illustrate the position of a corporation 
or trust, he supposes a group of burglars, who meet and in- 
corporate themselves to pursue the business of plundering. 
If the law convicts the corporation of burglary, what can be 
done to it? It eannot be sent to jail. It can only be fined, 
and the fine will be paid out of the plunder gathered by the 
corporation in sueeessful burglaries. That neither suits nor 
satisfies Dr. Winsex. Tle wants things fixed so that the law 
ean reach the individual hurglars behind their corporation. 
At present he finds criminal proceedings against corporations 
ineffective. It is next to impossible, he says, to imprison any 
man of influence in this eountry. Juries won’t do it, and 
one reason for that is the difficulty of getting a clear idea 
of anything so complex as a corporation’s transactions. That 
difficulty, Dr. Witson thinks, works harm to the corpora- 
tions as well as to justice, since if the public had a better 
understanding of the transactions of ,some corporations it 
would think better of them. So his advice to corporation 
lawyers has been to influence legislation towards a ruling 
that will make the business of the corporations a matter of 
publie record. Tle would even go the length of a statute 
compelling the ofticers of corporations to file in the office of 
the people’s executive officer of the State complete reports 
of their directors’ meetings. Dr. WiLson calls this a colossal 
idea, but, he savs, he is advised that it could be carried out. 
The purpose of such a statute as he speaks of would be—not 
to make public everything that a corporation does, for that 
is out of the question—but to make each corporation so dis- 
close the exact methods of its business that the officers of the 
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law may know who is responsible for each class of its trans- 
actions. 


A Duty of the Corporation Lawyers 

Dr. Witsun sees no solution of the corporation problem 
in Mr. Roostvett’s idea of government control. - That, he 
says, would merely be taking the power away from the people 
and putting it in the hands of political discontent. He finds 
no remedy in indiscriminate abuse, which does not even 
create the state of.mind in which a remedy is possible. Just 
now we don't need heat, but light, and the persons best 
qualified to give us the light we need on corporations and 
their practices he finds to be the «orporation lawyers. From 
them, if from’‘any one, it may ke possible to get information 
us to the actual methods of corporate business, and the way 
to square these methods with the best rules of justice without 
impairing either the efficiency of corporate action or the 
prosperity of the country. That seems a good deal of informa- 
tion to ask of the corporation lawyers, but Dr. WiLson says 
it is their duty to give it to us, and that if they don’t, there 
is danger of seeing present tendencies outstrip all reason, 
and the corporations that they are seeking to defend, fatally 
injured to the detriment of the whole national future. The 
need of the hour Dr. Wiison finds to be moderatien in counsel 
and a eareful discrimination of the good from the evil. It 
would be deeply unjust, he thinks,. to say that our great 
corporations are predatory in their intentions or their methods. 
There are individuals who seruple at nothing and harm busi- 
ness more than they help it, and it is to everybody’s interest 
that they should be singled out and separated from those 
who are carrying forward the legitimate undertakings of the 
eountry. 


Average Honesty 

It would be interesting to know at what point on the stand- 
ard the average honesty of the American people stands in 
these days. It would also be interesting, if we had reasonable 
means of comparison, to compare the average American 
honesty with the average British, French, and German 
honesty. Also to compare the average honesties of folks in 
different parts of our own country—the East with the West; 
the farmers with the union-labor men; Boston, New York, 
Chicago, and San Franciseo; country folks with city folks; 
rich people with poor; trust magnates and railroad men with 
muck-rakers and political reformers. And we would like, 
if we could, to compare the average honesty of this generation 
with that of the civil-war generation; and again with that 
of the generation that fought out the Revolution. It would 
help us, perhaps, to know which way we are tending in the 
matter of honesty. It seems to us sometimes that average 
honesty hereabouts is low. Was it not in the papers lately 
that the New York street railroads discharged several 
thousand street-car conductors a vear for stealing fares or 
heing suspected of it? These same railroads compute that 
they lose several million dollars yearly by the dishonesty of 
employees who steal and of passengers who do not pay or make 
dishonest use of transfers. The average conscience here does 
not seem to prick at cheating the street-railroad company, 
nor does it seem to prick in State Legislatures, especially 
in the South, at taking anything takable away from any rail- 
road. Those are depressing signs. Another is the apparent 
eagerness of a great number of people, including many leaders 
in polities, to have President Roosreve_t run for a third term 
in the teeth of his solemn declaration that he won’t. They 
seem to have no conception of the obligations of integrity; 
no sense of the shame of soliciting a man to break his word, 
solemnly given and with intent to bind. It might give a 
wholesome shock to an army of folks who need it if the Presi- 
dent should some day explode and blurt out to them: “ You 
cheap rascals! Do you think a man’s word is nothing to 
him ?” 


Alabama a Dry State 

In the map accompanying Mr. Carrter’s article in the 
Werek.y of December 7, on “ The Rising Tide of Temperance,” 
Alabama appears as one of the States part “wet” and part 
“dry.” But since the article was written and the map made 
and published, the Alabama Legislature has passed a prohi- 
bition bill (by a huge majority), which the Governor will sign. 
So that after New-year’s Alabama joins Georgia as one of 
the “dry ” States. | 
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The Reception of the President’s Message 


WeE discuss elsewhere some of the features of Mr. ROOSEVELT'S 
annual message. What we purpose to consider here is the recep- 
tion it has met with. Naturally, while we shall not overlook 
entirely its effect on public opinion in foreign countries, we are 
mainly interested in noting the impressions made on American 
citizens, as these are reflected in the newspaper press and in the 
utterances of business men. In reproducing certain comments 
which fairly may be regarded as representative, we shall pass over 
those which emanate from professional or indiscriminate eulogists 
of the President, and, on the other hand, those put forth in jour- 
nals which have never hesitated to avow their disapproval of some 
of his policies and some of his personal traits. Geographically, 
we shall confine ourselves principally to newspapers published in 
the North, because almost all of the Southern journals are Demo- 
cratic, and might, therefore, not be accepted as disinterested critics 
of the President's course. 

‘We now proceed to call our witnesses to the drift of popular 
opinion. The New York Erening lost, which is independent, 
thinks that the message will make less impression than any which 
President Roosevetr has ever sent to Congress. The New York 
(ilobe, also independent, opines that the first, and, probably. most 
general, impression produced by the President’s utterance will be 
that he is on the defensive: He is making a reply. The Boston 
Herald (independent) considers the message a disappointment, and 
holds that, as a forerunner of, and a moulding influence for, 
future legislation, it does not arouse great hopes. The New 
Haven Register (independent) dismisses Mr. RooSEVELT’S sugges- 
tion of an “emergency currency” as a cure for money-tightness 
by relegating it to the same class with the “ would-be panaceas ” 
which have preceded it. The Albany Argus (Democrat) recalls 
that in Noah’s day the men of his time told him that the deluge 
was not going to be much of a storm, and infers from the message 
that the President thinks himself safely anchored on Mount 
Ararat. The Philadelphia Record (Democrat) is disgusted with the 
inordinate length of the document, and declares that if the Six- 
tieth Congress were sixty Congresses sitting simultaneously in con- 
tinuous session for six months, they altogether would not be able 
to deal adequately with the subjects mooted. The Hartford Times 
(Democrat) regards the message with indifference, on the ground 
that the question of most importance at the present time is not 
how far Congress will conform to the Rooseveltian recommendations 
—the Sixtieth Congress is likely to pay little heed to most of them 
—but to what extent they may be written into the Republican 
platform next year. 

Turning to the West, we observe that the Des Moines Capital, 
which is a Republican newspaper, finds the message “ mortal long,” 
and expresses the belief that few there will be to read it through 
at a single session. The Sioux City Journal (likewise Republican) 
concurs in stigmatizing the message as “ too long,” in view of the 
faint prospect for constructive legislation. The Milwaukee Sentinel 
(Republican) unkindly explains the preposterous length by point- 
ing out that the President relieved himself from literary labor 
by copious quotations from previous messages of generalities and 
commonplaces. The Denver /’ost (Republican) concedes that in 
some indefinable way the message strikes a disappointing note, 
and asserts that, unless the current conceptions of the present needs 
of the nation are all wrong, Mr. Rooseve._t has missed the psycho- 
logical significance of a great occasion. The Milwaukee /ournal 
(independent) declares that the people expected, and had a right 
to expect, that the President would discuss the tariff question in a 
fearless, open, sincere manner. The St. Louis /Post-Despatch 
(Democrat) notes that, while in parts the message recalls the 
author’s characteristic self-complacency, in others it is explana- 
tory or apologetic. The deduction is drawn that the events of the 
financial and industrial crisis have had a chastening effect. In 
another article the same paper points out that here we have a 
man sworn to preserve and protect the Constitution of the United 
States calmly proposing in a state paper to violate that instru- 
ment in not less than a dozen respects. The St. Louis Republic 
(Democrat) pronounces the message very much like those Mr. 
Roosevett has sent in before—like in its needless,.verbosity and 
like in its subject-matter. The Los Angeles Herald (Democrat) 
maintains that the l’resident should have had the courage to face 
the tariff-reduction question, in which the whole ccuntry is inter- 
The Denver Rocky Mountain News (Democrat) regards 
the message as the most disappointing the President has ever 
written. In only one particular can it recognize the ROOSEVELT 
of old—his staying power in the matter of words is as wonderful as 
ever. 

Correspondents of the New York Herald have made known the 
results of interviews concerning the opinions entertained of the 
message by influential business men and financiers in many parts 
of the country. In Philadelphia, Mayor Reysurn said that, in his 
judgment, the President had been spanked, and, like a schoolboy, 
now promises to be good. He thought that Mr. ROOSEVELT’s sug- 
gestion that the Federal government hereafter pay the campaign 
expenses of all political parties, so as to do away with the evils 


of private or corporate contributions, simply meant that the Presi- 
dent would have to be spanked again. He found the document 
permeated with the Hamiltonian idea ec* centralization. Ap- 
parently, Mr. RooseveL.t would like the government to have a 
finger in everything. He wants to be a Great White Father and 
establish paternal government. In Baltimore the leaders of com- 
merce and finance could find nothing in the President’s communica- 
tion to Congress calculated to have a quieting effect. They could 
see the “big stick” standing in a corner, notwithstanding the 
affected calmness of the tone of the Executive. Thev can see noth- 
ing in the “blanket sheet” which Mr. Roosevett has unloaded 
on the country likely to allay the financial disturbance. In their 
judgment he touched every question but the vital one of the hour. 
In St. Louis business men were unanimous in the opinion that the 
message contained nothing new, except the reference to the govern- 
ment’s paying campaign expenses, which, probably, would be deemed 
impracticable. The belief was expressed that any relief of the 
existing depression that may be looked for will be due solely to 
the efforts of business men, and not at all to the President's 
message. 

Let us pass to the effect produced by the President's utterance 
abroad. The London 7'ribune says that, evidently, the meeting of 
Congress finds the President in a restrained mood, and his message 
will be searched in vain for sensational proposals. The Morning 
Post has the impression that the message is that of one attempting 
to steer a middle course, with the result that he pleases nobody. 
It thinks that radicals will be disappointed because the generali- 
ties of earlier messages are not made more definite, while con- 
servatives will remain distrustful because those generalities are not 
withdrawn. They still continue to be a menace to the business 
world. The Daily News sees in the document an effort to outbid 
the Democratic programme among the masses of the electors. It 
says that Mr. Roosevett has caught the Democrats bathing, and 
stolen their clothes. The London Nfandard points out that if the 
President really meant, in the remnant of his administration, to 
solve a quarter of the problems which he has raised, he must have 
reckoned without Congress, for it is obvious that neither in a 
third term nor in a fourth could all the work outlined by him 
be accomplished. In the opinion of the Daily Chronicle, much of 
the address consists of commonplace reflections. The whole tenor 
of the Daily Mail's article on the message suggests a grave anxiety 
which, apparently. the paper deems it wise not to express. The 
Globe in an editorial on the message thinks it tolerably clear that 
the President, alarmed at the effect of his campaign against the 
Trusts, has found it necessary to modify the rampant virtue of 
his attitude. He has all at once discovered a fact familiar to 
political economists, the fact, namely, that a reckles- attack upon 
men, whether honest or dishonest, who control great interests 
and enormous capital, is inevitably accompanied by a very serious 
wrong to great numbers of perfectly innocent people who are 
nothing but pawns in the game. It confesses a suspicion that the 
difficulty between the United States and Japan, due to the emigra- 
tion question, is not in so fair a way of permanent readjustment 
as has been hoped. The ‘tilobe concludes with the remark that, 
while perfectly certain that the President did not intend to be 
provocative, it cannot but feel that, ih view of all the cireum- 
stances, it would have been better had he taken more care to 
avoid the appearance of provocation. The Pall Mall Gazette 
ironically describes the message as a new edition of an Eneyelo- 
pedia Americana, revised with a special view to the conditions of 
a Presidential contest. The Erening Standard also detects in 
Mr. Roosevett’s outgivings some indications of an electioneering 
purpose. Its increased length, and its references to the far future, 
suggest an eye carefully fixed on personal, as well as national, con- 
tingencies. The same paper, alluding to Mr. Rooseve.it’s argument 
that true defence is securable only by hard hitting, opines that he 
has a possible enemy in his mind's eye, and deems it unfortunate 
that superficial significance should be given to his language by the 
simultaneous recall of Ambassador Aoxkt. In Berlin the message 
seems to have caused general disappointment, especially among 
financiers. The Boerscn Courier is bitter in its criticism of the 
empty phrases and vague statements which bolster out the docu- 
ment. In the opinion of this paper’s financial expert, the pro- 
posed postal savings-banks will not solve the currency problem, 
unless a central bank is created, on the model of the Bank of 
England or the German Reichsbank. Reviewing Mr. ROOSEVELT’S 
antitrust policy, the Boersen Courier asserts that the President's 
prosecution of railway and industrial corporations, and its inevi- 
table consequences, have cost the American people more money than 
the Trusts could ever have been able to extract from the pockets of 
the citizens. 

‘How much Mr. Roosevett cares for foreign opinion may, per- 
haps, be questioned, in spite of the proverb that onlookers habitu- 
ally see more of a game than the players. He cannot be blind. 
however, to the grave purport of the comments made on his 
message, and, incidentally, on his policies, by business men and 
independent newspapers in the North and West. They point un- 
mistakably to the waning of his popularity, and to a far-reaching 
reaction against his political and economical programme. 
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Francis Thompson 


THERE passed away from us, in England, last month, a poet who 
belonged to the old tradition of great poetry. If his themes were 
somewhat confined, at any rate he dealt with the form of poetry 
as in itself a great and noble art, and no effort whatever was 
offered to degrade it to the level of the majority. Iighly charged 
imagery, nobly wrought phrases, infinite cunning in the handling 
of words, an erudite vocabulary. much Latinized, mark FRANCIS 
THOMPSON'S poetry. He belongs undoubtedly to the school of the 
metaphysical poets coming in direct descent from such poets as 
CRASHAW, DoNNE, and VauGnan. If the fault of the 
main body of DoNNe’s poetry be that it is spiritwalized worldliness 
and sensuality, the main difficulty with THoMPsoNn’s is that in its 
high spiritual flight it has almost lost sense of the concrete world 
we touch. - If, as a pvoet, he had a misfortune, it waz that his per- 
ceptions were-almost too much divorced from this world. The love 
of flowers and of-children, the worship of saintly women, those 
creatures that still bear upon them some of the powdery bloom of 
the unknown heaven whence they spring, these he loved and 
celebrated in his verses, but his main theme is the search of Christ 
for the wandering soul, and the soul's final initiation into the 
ultimate and the infinite. “The Hound of Heaven,” which ap- 
peared in the first volume in 1893, is already a classic, included in 
all religious anthologies and in all anthologies of the best English 
poetry, and one cannot but regret that it was born too late to be 
included and commented upon in GrorRGE MACDONALD’s incom- 
parable England's Antiphon. How valuable would the views 
of that great childlike mystic have been upon this younger, more 
philosophical, and complex mystic of the present generation! The 
opening of * The Hound of Heaven” is a wonderfully direct and 
swift statement of the whole thesis—the story of that soul's be- 
trayal in escaping 


I ited Him, down the nights and down the days; 
I fled Him, down the arches of the vears; 

I tleed Him, down the labyrinthine ways 
Of my own mind; and in a mist of tears 

1 hid from Him, and under running laughter 


The next few lines have in them so much of the essence of the 
Thompsonian diction, are so distinctly his and unallied to any 
other poet, that they should be quoted: 


Up vistaed hopes, I sped 
And shot, precipitated 
Adown Titanic glooms of chasméd fears. 
Of the essence of purest poetry, unmannered and direct, full of 
high poetry both of diction and of emotion, is the description of the 


broken life: 


I stand amid the dust o’ the mounded years— 
My mangled yonth lies dead beneath the heap, 
My days have crackled and gone up in smoke, 
Have puffed and burst as sun-starts on a stream— 
Yea, faileth now even dream 
The dreamer, and the lute, the lutanist. 


Almost this would ‘seem to be a finer example of pure poetry, 
dignified, majestic in movement, heartrending in pathos, than the 
more famous and often-quoted passage: 


I dimly guess what Time in mists confounds; 
Yet ever and anon a trumpet sounds 

From the hid battlements of Eternity, 

Those shaken mists awhile unsettle, then 

Round the halt-glimps¢d turrets slowly wash again. 


If one compares CRASHAW’S description of a Religious House one 
can see a likeness, though in splendor and in fulness of tone 
THompson far surp.sses the earlier poet. The Sister Songs, THompe- 
son's second volume, has in it a more humanized interest than he 
shows elsewhere, and the final volume of entirely metaphysical poems 
soars far above and beyond the first “ Poems,” and ean be delight- 
ful reading only to the accomplished Platonist. 

In his life THomrson seems to have been of those specially 
chosen and beloved of the Lord, if misfortune, sensitiveness far 
above that of less-endowed mortals, and misery beyond the average 
clay to comprehend are the proofs, as Holy Writ tells us, of the 
Divine Love. “In Diana’s Lap” stands not only as the purest 
expression of Platonic love in modern poetry, but it bears upon 
the face of it the mark of frank autobiography. Sublimated in 
thought. solemn and majestie in diction, these poems were more 
fit to chant to organ tones under the high vault of a Gothic 
cathedral than to be sung to the lyre in a lady’s boudoir. They are 
as hyperspiritual as “ Epipsychidion,” but there is 
never a reminiscence of SUELLEY’s sensuous self-surrender. 

In the quality of TuomMpson’s diction there is much to note; 
it is as far from the werds of daily intercourse as DONNE’s diction, 
and yet the conceits and fancies broidered across his poetry by this 
child of the nineteenth century is never merely quaint and far- 


fetched. It is noble and strange; somewhat it reminds one of the 
splendidly charged culminating lines in Rossetti’s sennets. 

Now that this poet has passed beyond the confines of things 
mortal, more than ever does his earthly wandering seem the 
straying of an alien spirit who lost his way into this world, stared 
at it briefly, uncomprehended and uncomprehending, bore a_por- 
tion of its most poignant woe, offered as gift to those who belong 
here lamentation in magnificent sounds, some speculation and 
strange dreams of other worlds, and passed again to his rightful 
heritage. 


Personal and Pertinent 


SENATOR PHILANDER C. KNOX, who has been frequently intro- 
duced to the public of this country as Pennsylvania’s choice as 
Republican candidate for President in 1908, is a man with a little 
body and a big head. It is difficult to understand how some people 
are going to oppose him. When he was Attorney-General the 
President thought him the best lawyer in the country—and he is 
pretty good at that trade. He once advised that the common law 
in restraint of injurious monopolies was good enough law for him, 
and now the President seems to agree with him on that point. 
Everybody likes him, and people like his family. They like to go 
to his house on K Street, which was once, if memory be not decep- 
tive, another Pennsylvanian’s—Mrs. Grorce W. Curip’s. He and 
his family are all of a size. The old man—the Senator, rather— 
used to play golf at Chevy Chase with one of his little boys, who is 
no bigger than his father. The likeness was marvellous; so strik- 
ing that one of the men employed about the links once broke out: 
“ Well, F swan, I'd never know dad from lad but if it weren’t for 
dad’s wedth.” When Mr. KNox was Attorney-General he wouldn't 
talk anything but law, and lawyers now wonder when he gets time 
to talk polities. He has great luck. He won the merger case; per- 
haps he'll win the nomination. 


Justice Brewer, who is doing some entertaining and improving 
offensive talking for the good of the country, is, on his mother’s 
side, a Fieup. His uncles were DAvip DUDLEY, CYRUs, STEPHEN, and 
Henry Fietp.—a lawyer, a financier, a judge, and the clergyman- 
editor of a religious weekly. Two of the uncles went up from Stock- 
bridge to Williams College, where their old friends Mark and AL- 
BERT HOPKINS were teaching. Cyrus never went to college; he 
learned himself. Forty years ago Davip DupLey FIELD gave some 
of his tainted money—he earned it from Fisk and Govu_p—to the 
college, and a $25,000 gift in those days was munificence itself. 
(Cyrus gave the town a park, and Henry used to amuse alumni 
dinners by telling how—he was very small and young too—a 
big classmate found him writing an insult about him on a black- 
board, and, picking him up with one hand as if he were a sponge, 
wiped the insult out with him. Justice Brewer was the son of 
a sister of these four, and the boy went to Yale. Then he studied 
law with his uncle DupLey, and, as he confessed to the American 
or some State Bar Association, was admitted to practice when 
he was too young and too ignorant, to the imminent danger of 
what clients he could pick up. He went to Kansas, was success- 
ful, just like every other Fietp of those days, became a State 
judge, and now is the most valuable member, so far as the country 
is concerned, of the whole bench. He lives modestly in Washing- 
ton and seeks no favors, and is the only judge on the bench who 
is minded to speak his political convictions. He is, or has been, 
a Republican, but he is old-fashioned enough to be a patriot. 


They say out West, down South, and elsewhere that WINTHROP 
Murray CRANE would be a good Presidential candidate. He is 
undoubtedly a good and silent business man, and is very much 
trusted. He may not be a learned constitutionalist, but he takes 
advice. He and his friends believe that he induced President 
RoosEVELT to settle the coal strike. As Governor of Massachusetts, 
he had just settled the teamsters’ strike with the high hand which 
he was entitled to employ ‘in the domestic affairs of his State, 
and he saw no reason why the President should not do as much in 
respect of the Pennsylvania coal strike. When he wants a thing 
done, he hasn’t much use for anything standing in the way. He 
isn’t a hustler, and therefore he accomplishes much. He came very 
near to getting through the Senate, by his mixing ways, a bill 
for the relief or profit of some Massachusetts institution or other, 
but progress was checked by the cold suggestion that the Federal 
government has no power to expend money for a State hospital 
or asylum, any more than it may contribute aid to State schools. 
Little things like this bother Senator Crane, as they have bothered 
others, but while it is true that Mr. Crane might be the better 
statesman if informed more thoroughly of our constitutional and 
institutional laws than he is, it does not follow that he is not a 
useful legislator, or that he could not become a useful Executive. 
He has never met a suggestion to the effect that tine Constitution 
stands in his way, by saying that the Constitution ought to be 
repealed, and he has an instinctive knowledge of the best and 
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the most prudent way to reach a practical end. Just now he is 
helping to take care of his friend A. C. Hovciutron’s print-works 
that flow north along the river from North Adams into Ver- 
mont. They are being administered about as the WesTINGHOUSE 
concern is being cared for. The court appointed a lawyer as re- 
ceiver at first, and then they wanted a real business man to help 
him, so Murray CRANE was appointed. He can do that sort of 
thing and a good many other big things, and unconscious as he 
is of constitutional limitations, he knows a good legal adviser 
when he sees him, and will always abide by his advice. It is won- 
derful how much his advice is sought, and what a range of sub- 
jects he is asked to consider. Presidents have consulted him, and 
his counsel on practical things has always been good. He is the 
adviser of the State, of the politicians, of the county in which he 
dwells, of its Democratic sheriff, of its Golleges, of the church at 
home, anll of every Iterkshire Board of Selectmen that can get 
at him. 


Correspondence 


AND THE CARMEN’S UNION IN SAN 
FRANCISCO 


PATRICK CALHOUN 


San Francisco, Car., November 
To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

Sin,—There is at least one statement in Mrs. Gertrude Ather- 
ton’s article, “ San Franciseo and Her Foes,” published recently in 
the WEEKLY, of such startling unfairness that it challenges denial. 
In tracing the origin of the last street-car strike Mrs. Atherton 
Says : ‘The opinion that has gained ground steadily, particularly 
now that Calhoun is losing his popularity. is that this suave 
and subtle gentleman suguested to the afflicted Selhmitz that he 
induce the labor-leaders to call a car strike.” Mrs. Atherton 
asserts the prevalence of such an opinion in San Francisco. Its 
expression hitherto has been confined to one newspaper which has 
waged a relentless and venomous warfare against Patrick Calhoun 
and the United Railroads. Nobody else familiar with the cireum- 
stances of the last strike and of the series of strikes that pre- 
ceded it has countenanced so preposterous an invention. Mrs. 
Atherton’s explanation that Calhoun’s “loss of pepularity” ae- 
counts for this opinion “ gaining ground steadily” surely does 
not justify either the opinion itself or Mrs. Atherton’s apparent 
acceptance of it. 

As a matter of truth, Mr. Calhoun’s record in this regard is so 
perfectly clear and straightforward that a brief recital of the 
facts preceding the strike of last May must be convincing. 

Five years ago Calhoun assumed control of the properties com- 
prising the United Railroads. The carmen were then receiving 
22 and 21 cents per hour. They struck for a ilat rate of 25 cents 
per hour. It was granted. A vear later the men again demanded 
an inerease. This demand was arbitrated by William D. Mahon, 
president of the National Association of Carmen, and by Mr. Cal- 
houn, with Osear Straus, now Secretary of Labor and Commerce, 
as a third arbitrator. The following scale was agieed upon: 25 
cents per hour for the first year, 26'4 for the second, and 27% 
for the third. On May 1, 1905, a contract was entered into by 
which the United Railroads agreed to pay this rate of wages for 
the two ensuing years. It was this definite contract which the 
carmen’s union deliberately violated in August, 1906. Neverthe- 
_ less, Calhoun consented again to arbitrate the question of wages 
and hours as soon as the men returned to work. The award 
made by the arbitration board, of which Mr. Chief-Justice Beatty 
was chairman, fixed the rate at 31, 32, and 33 cents an hour for 
the first, second, an:l third years, respectively. This was an ad- 
vance of 22¥Y, per cent. over the rate of wages fixed by the carmen's 
contract. It was also an advance of over 50 per cent. over the 
rate which obtained when Calhoun assumed control five years ago. 
In the last strike, May 5, 1907, the union demanded a flat wage 
of three dollars for an eight-hour day. The carmen violated their 
own general laws by neglecting to offer arbitration. Moreover, 
Mr. Calhoun offered again to submit the question to arbitration. 
His offer was refused. Calhoun then washed his hands of the 
carmen’s union, refusing ever again to recognize that body or 
receive its leaders. 

It should be transparent from these facts that Calhoun’s con- 
sistent policy had been to do his utmost to avoid strikes. His 
‘inal offer to submit again to arbitration, despite the union's 
violations of previous agreements, shows that the only step ito 
avoid a strike which he neglected to take would have been to sur- 
render the property of the United Railroads to the custody of the 
carmen’s union. 

It was the carmen’s union that threw down the gauntlet to Cal- 
houn. The carmen were encouraged in the belief that they could 
iorce Calhoun to terms by the fact that the Grand Jury was on 
‘he eve of returning indictments against the officials of the United 
ailroads. When Calhoun had done everything in his power to 
avoid a final rupture with the union, he stated with the utmost 
lirmness that if the union then severed itself from the United 
Railroads, the separation would be final. 

Shortly after the strike last May was declared, Calhoun ex- 
»nressed himself in these words: “ The carmen’s union struck once 
within a year in flagrant violation of its solemn written contract. 
it struck twice within a year in reckless disregard of its own 
eneral laws, and having failed once to acquiesce in the decision 
of the arbitration board by extending for a year the high rate 


fixed by the award, it put itself forever beyond the pale of reeognt- 
tion. When its members separated themselves from my company 
and attempted to interfere with the peace, they put themselves still 
further beyond the pale of recognition, as any other lawless body 
of men do if they interfere with the publi¢ peace.” 

Certain it is that Calhoun met the issue With untlinching courage, 
and won a signal victory for the American principles of ‘industrial 
freedom and the liberty of the individual. Mrs. Atherton admits 
that “the city was practically in the control of the labor-unions, 
which alone was enough to destroy the contidence of outside capital 


-and eventually drive every desirable citizen from San Francisco” 


also that “the greatest menace to the revival of the city’s pros- 
perity was the power of the labor-unions.” Yet Mrs. Atherton re- 
fuses to give credit to the one captain of industry in San Francisco 
who in recent years has had the courage to challenge this control 
and in a large measure remove this menace. 

Patrick Calhoun has at least deménstrated that it is possible, 
even in San Francisco, so long union-ridden, to operate a great 
industry without abject surrender to labor-unions. “I would 
rather see my property sink into the sea,” he said, “ than surrender 
to the dictation of any set of men who said to me that even the 
humblest man, if he was a self-respecting citizen seeking employ 
ment in my company, should not be allowed to work. If the men 
of San Francisco are to prosper, have money easy, and rapidly 
rebuild the city, they must respect human rights and human 
liberty, and live up to the highest principles of law and order.” 

These are the principles for which Patrick Calhoun fought. It 
is therefore somewhat of an unpleasant surprise to find Mrs. 
Atherton in HArper’s WEEKLY inclined to sneer at the man who 
made their establishment possible. 

am, sir, 
©, 


OBJECTIONS TO MR. BRYAN 


Pirtseursc, Pa., November 2%, 1007 
To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

Sir.—It looks as though sentiment was being created in Demo- 
cratic circles (possibly with approval of Mr. W. J. Bryan himself) 
with a view of bringing him forward at next Democratic Presiden- 
tial convention as the nominee of the Democratic party for Presi- 
dent of the United States. This looks to me to be a very short- 
sighted view of political conditions and one certain to lead to 
defeat at the polls. Two defeats at the hands of the voters of Mr. 
Bryan ought to convince the leaders of the party that there is 
some radical objection to Mr. Bryan, and to me this objection 
was to “his radical theories upon government.” Mr. Bryan is 
known to have a_ pocketful of such theories, and the fear of him 
was that he would try to put them into operation and thereby 
upset the business of the country. This fear alone caused his 
defeat in the past. That same fear will arise again, intensified, 
if possible, by the business conditions of to-day. Before next July, 
we hope, the demoralization in business to-day will have spent its 
force, and that a fair asset of recovery in business will have taken 
place. If it has, so much the better for the public. Still, the 
memory of the present crisis will be fresh enough in the minds of 
the people to make them have the utmost dread of a theorist in 
the Presidential office. A man of untried notions will receive no 
support whatever, and is not Mr. Bryan one of this sort? A good 
many persons in our country are pretty well convinced that our 
business troubles of to-day are largely due to innovations, new 
ideas, ete., promulgated by the occupant of the White House, and 
if this be so, all such persons will be on hand to defeat any eandi- 
date known to hold similar and even worse views upon government. 

Mr. Bryan is more radical than any one we know of, of equal 
political prominence, and by just so much will his candidacy be 
weakened before the people. It should be apparent to the average 
Democratic politician that in order for his party to win they 
must be able to command more votes than are purely Democratic. 
Grover Cleveland drew thousands of the mugwump votes from 
Republican party and was elected thereby. Will Mr. Bryan draw 
these votes to himself? Will he even poll the full Demoeratie vote’ 
Surely sober thought will show the impossibility of his combining 
the discordant elements of the Demoeratie party, and his radieal- 
ism will keep dissatisfied Republicans in that party’s ranks solidly. 


-The present disturbed condition of business may have spent its 


atl this will be fresh 


force, and prosperity be again in ascendency ; 
Bryan as they would 


in people's minds, so that thev will shun Mr. 
the plague. The public will need a rest from too strenuous 
politics; they won't be shouting for some one “to kick up a fuss.” 
The thrashing they have gotten this year through this cause will 
incline them to moderation in governmental affairs. Conserva 
tism in such matters will be much more popular than it was a 
vear ago, and men like Hughes will be acceptable and in demand, 
too, as candidates, ones that don’t go off “ half cocked,” and have 
brains enough to see both sides of a public question, and are not 
seeking the bubble reputation, even at cannon’s mouth. 

Political party platforms in next campaign will need to draw 
it mildly if expected to be of any use to their party. The people 
are in no humor for untried experiments. They have had enough 
of new notions to last them quite a while, and the political party 
that does not recognize this fact had better stay ovt of the fight. 
Hurrah campaigns will be received ¢oldly, and Mr. Bryan’s chief 
strength will be of no use. This time, had he nerer appeared on 
the politica] horizon, the Democratic party would be in excellent 
shape to win this eampaign, but with him pushing himself to the 
front his party’s chances will go glimmering. 

I am, sir, 
CONSERVATIVF 
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Neglected Rifle 


By LIEUTENANT ALBERT S. JONES 


Secretary of the National Rifle Association of America 


A terrible lesson awaits the nation whose soldiers find them- 
selres opposed by equally brave but better-trained opponents on 
the field of battle. No amount of money, no national sacrifices, 
will then avail, for modern warfare mores fast, and time lost in 
peace can never be made up during the stress of a campaign.—Lord 
Roberts's warning to England on his return from the Boer war. | 


N the peaceful intervals between wars 
there is no nation on the globe 
which gives less thought or atten- 
tion to preparation for war than the 
United States. Other nations have, 
at different times, made the same 
mistake. After the peace of 1819, 
England failed entirely to prepare 
for any future war, and the terrible 
experience of the Crimea was the 
result. A repetition of the story of 
the awful cost of inadequate prepa- 
ration is found in the case of France 
‘in 1870, as the result of which she 
paid Germany five million franes, 
and valuable territory. England 
again paid the penalty for unpre- 
paredness in her conflict with the 
Boers, where it took over 250,000 of 
her soldiers to conquer less than 50,- 
000 Boer riflemen. Ia this country 
there can never be conscription, and 
we must fight our batties with volun- 
teers. Our regular army is the only 
one of all the nations which does not possess a reserve. The Na- 
tional Guard is considered as such by many. but when the fact is 
considered that as a body it can only be called into service for nine 
months it is plainly seen that as an effective reserve it is lacking in 
essential qualities. It is obvious, then, that our armies must be 
composed of raw recruits to the extent of over seventy-five per 
cent. Our regular army itself when recruited to its war strength 
would contain forty per cent. of new material. As now constituted 
it is a highly disciplined force of sixty thousand officers and men, 
which, in case of war, would be swallowed up when absorbed, as it 
would be, into an army of 500.000 or more which we would have to 
mobilize for a serious 
war. 

How can we get the 
other three or four 
hundred thousand for = 
an army on a war “ ; 
footing ? 

By the organiza- 
tion and the training 
of a reserve made up 
of rifle-club  mem- 
bers. Such a reserve 
offers the only solu- 
tion which will meet 
with the approval of 
the masses under our 
present form of gov- 
ernment. The idea of 


the rifle-club move. 
ment is to provide a ch 
practically trained * 
souree from which 

our military forces 


might be rapidly ex- 


panded time of 
need. The is 
eapable of develop- 


ment to a large de- 
gree; and in framing 
a suitable system for 


Canada’s rifle clubs are a part of her military system, and in case 
of war would be turned into military companies. In Switzerland 
every male citizen is trained in the use of the rifle. There the 
rifle-club movement is three centuries old, here we are only just 
beginning. The way it can be accomplished here is for the govern- 
ment to encourage, assist, and maintain in a high degree of 
efficiency, civilian rifle clubs. A comparison of civilian ritle-club 
work in this country with that of other nations is a sad com- 
mentary of our neglected opportunities. The United States, with 
its eighty million or more of population and with our sixteen 
millions available for military service, has only about eighty-five 
thousand men in all branches of the service receiving training in 
target practice. The government rifle clubs show about 1800, and 
there are possibly fifty thousand more who are familiar with rifle 
shooting of some sort, This leaves over fifteen million unorgan- 
ized militiamen who are either entirely ignorant or unskilled in 
the use of any kind of small arms. 

In the United States there are only fifty-one organized govern- 
ment rifle clubs with a membership of about 2000. These clubs 
are divided among the States as follows: California, 3; Connecti- 
eut, 1; Colorado, 2; Kansas, 2; Maine, 2; Massachusetts, 3; 
Michigan, 7; Montana, 1; New Hampshire, 1; New Jersey, 1; New 
York, 14; Ohio, 1; Oregon, 1; Pennsylvania, 5; Rhode Island, 2; 
Texas, 1; Washington, 3; and the Territory of Hawaii, 1. The 
absence of many States which in the past have been noted for 
their riflemen will be noted, especially in the South. New York, as 
usual, leads. Michigan’s fine showing is owing, no doubt, to her 
policy of loaning military rifles to such clubs. As a comparison, 
we have the little Republic of Switzerland, with ner three and a 
half millions of population, with 3656 clubs showing a membership 
of 133,486. England has 670 clubs, and Canada 314, with a mem- 
bership of 21.000. No doubt the lack of ranges is largely re- 
sponsible for the conditions in the United States. The increased 
eost of land and the suburbanite’s and farmer's penchant for 
applying for an injunction have also been deterring factors in 
range-building. Such few ranges as we have have not been avail- 
able for use by civilians. 

A feature of this work which has hardly been touched upon, 
why it is hard to tell. seeing that it is such a fruitful field, is the 
introduction of target practice into the fraternal and patriotic 
societies. Nearly all such organizations are made up of camps 


‘and lodges. and between 300.000 and 400,000 are being instructed 


in quasi-military tac- 
ties, of one form or 
another. An issue of 
Krags and ammuni- 
tion and the privilege 
of ranges extended, 
and we have these 
thousands of young 
men composing thie 
membership in these 
organizations train- 
ing and competing 
with a military arm. 
All clubs should be re- 
quired to go through 
a modified course of 
rifie-firing annually. 
under qualified in- 
structors. A course 
of one hundred rounds 
per man would seem 
sufficient for some 
years to come. Proper 
inspection should be 
made of these clubs, 
either by the War De- 
partment or the Na- 
tional Rifle Associa- 
tion. Either the 
regular army officer 
.detailed to the State 
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the general training 
of the civilian in the 


or the State secretary 
of the National Rifle 


use of service 

rifle, conditions and © Rifle Team of the Naval Academy Association would ap- 

environments  anper- 1907 pear to be available 

taining to this coun- 10; PRIZE-WINNERS AT THE NATIONAL MATCH, CAMP PERRY, OHIO for this work. It 

try must be con- would also seem de- 
sirable when sufli- 


sidered. With the 

work centralized as it would be under the National Rifle Associa- 
tion of America, it could be carried on uniformly throughout the 
country. 

There is no doubt but that a large proportion of our male popu- 
lation could be induced to take up rifle-shooting as a pastime if 
the opportunity were offered. That effective work can be secured 
by the training in rifle clubs has already been demonstrated. 


cient organizations exist for the government to provide national! 
trophies, and the States local trophies, to be competed for by sucl 
elubs, and the railroads should offer free, or at very reduced rate. 
transportation to such clubs when attending the range for practice 
and competition. I would divide these civilian clubs into four 
classes as follows: 

1. Citizen Rifle Clubs, composed of all classes of citizens. 
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Schoolboys Shooting at the Sea Girt Range 


| | 


2. Fraternal Organization Rifle Clubs, composed of sera 
units of fraternal and patriotic societies. 

3. College Rifle Clubs, composed of students in institutions of 
learning conferring degrees, 

4. Schoolboy Rifle Clubs, composed of boys in public, papvate, 
elementary, and primary schools. 

Members of clubs could be transferred from one class to another. 
As, for instance, the fourth to third class, as the boy goes from 
school to college, or from third to first class when the young man 
leaves college for business or private life, thus keeping the citizen 
in touch with his rifle from the time he is a schoolboy until middle 
life and later. In addition to the above, special classes could be 
organized to meet certain conditions, as, for instance, the Young 
Men’s Christian Association, which should have a rifle club at- 
tached to every branch, and a rifle gallery in every gymnasium. 

I place great importance, also, on the introduction of marksman- 
ship in the public schools. Formerly when our population was 
scattered and game abundant in all parts of the country, every boy 
learned to shoot as soon as he was able to hold a gun. As a rule 
he met encouragement from his parents, whereas to-day the average 
boy meets with opposition if he expresses preference for a rifle, and 
the great majority of our youths go through life a stranger to 
the rifle and its usages. Show me a boy who does not feel a thrill 
of delight from the contact of his finger on the trigger of a fire- 
arm, be it ever so insignificant! Give him the opportunity, and you 
will soon have a prospective defender of his country. Many things 
may be said in favor of rifle training. The healthy outdoor life 
that the boy would get on the range, and the association he would 
encounter would develop the manly qualities in him, and bring 
self-reliance, strength of character, and moral courage. A boy to 
be a good shot must eschew alcohol and tobacco. This is why 
shooting, even as a pastime, is an essential in the upbuilding of 
a strong, sturdy American manhood. It will never be known just 
how much Japan owes to her schoolboys for her success in her 
war with Russia; her schools are modelled after the American 
system, but in addition are kindergartens of military training, in- 
cluding rifle-shooting. 

Thee fine results attained by the schoolboys of England caused 
the Publie- School Athletic League of New York to establish 
classes in marksmanship in the high schools of New York city. The 
training so far has been carried on with the sub-ealibre rifle 
machine, an apparatus which allows of the training of the boys in 
the use of the service rifle without powder and ball. Some prac- 
tice has also been given the boys on the 71st Regiment army range. 
Three outdoor meetings have already been held, two at Creedmoor 
and one. at Sea Girt, and the of the participating 
was excellent. So far about 800 New York schesthays in all have 
been given instruction in rifle-shooting. The beginning has been 
small but successful, and there is every reason to feel that this 
movement will grow of its own volition, and that within a few 
years we will see this work being extended to all the other larger 
cities. In the universities and colleges, a field in which there is 
vast possibilities, little has been accomplished. Rifle Clubs have 
been organized at Princeton, Cornell, Columbia, Yale, Harvard, 
University of Pennsylvania, and Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, and there is a good club at St. Johns Military Academy at 
Manlius, New York. These university clubs apparently receive no 
encouragement or support from their faculty, the student body or 
the alumni. Is it any wonder they do not become a factor in col- 
lege sport? In all cases they have to depend upon the courtesy 
of some civilian club or the military authorities for the opportunity 
to practice. Rifle Ranges should be established at all colleges and~ 
universities. When this is done it will only need the stimulus of 
prizes and trophies to bring about an area of intercollegiate 
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MG , rifle contests that will soon have an enthusi- 
astic following. 

a While this sentiment is gradually being 
aroused in our higher institutions of learn- 
ing, we have those institutions to turn to 
for immediate results which have military 
instructors detailed from the War Depart- 
ment. These institutions are brought into 
close touch with the War Department 
through the inspections which are held annu- 
ally. These institutions are divided into 
four classes as follows: Class A, military 
schools and colleges; Class B, agricultural 
schools established under the provisions of 
the Act of Congress, approved July 2, 1862; 
Class C, all schools not essentially military 
which maintain a course of military in- 
struction equal or superior in character and 
hours of instruction to that required from 
institutions of Class B; Class D, all other 
schools at which officers of the army may be 
detailed, and which do not maintain a 
course of military instruction equal to that 
required of institutions of Class B, and at 
which such instruction is regarded as 
nominal. 

In many of these institutions a complete 
course in target practice is possible as 
ranges are available. The last inspection 
showed that fifty-six possessed outdoor 
ranges. There are ninety-one of these in- 
stitutions, and last year thirty-six had gal- 
lery practice and forty-nine outdoor prac- 
tice. There does not appear to be any uni- 
formity in the practice carried on. The 
unsatisfactory results can be traced to 
three causes: the indisposition of the school authorities to live up 
to the government requirements as to military instruction, the lack 
of proper ranges, and the inadequate allowance of ammunition. 
At the present time the ammunition allowance is divided so that 
each school receives about 7500 rounds regardless of whether it 
has target practice or not. Hence, mo school with any large num- 
ber of pupils can have a full course of target practice. It is under- 
stood that this will soon be corrected, so that each seholar will 
receive sixty rounds annually. 

In the institutions above referred to are 74.688 male scholars, 
of this number only 19,998 received military instruction, a very 
small percentage of whieh is in marksmanship. It would be a 
fair conservative estimate to fix 1,300,000 as the maximum num- 
ber of youths available for instnmection in rifle-shooting in the 
schools of the United States. A™“¥reat many of these boys would 
on leaving school become assimilated into the organized militia 
(Continued on page 1892.) 
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T was the Serious Student of the Drama who first led 
me to “the man behind” in search of a new school 
of criticism. ‘ I am weary of opinions from Polonius 
to Pinero,” he said. “ We listen not to the eritics 
‘harping on their harps’ nor to the voice of the press- 
agents, ‘charm they never so wisely.’ Come, let us 
go to the stage-hand! We shall find his an original 
and unbiased mind. He knows what was aimed at 
and how it is attained. If the actor can move the 
audience, how much more must he impresss the men 

who gather in the wings and study his facial subtleties and flights 
of passion! They see the quintessence of art transforming the 
palpably unreal—which is their own peculiar province—into the 
real; till, stamped with the thunderous approval of the audience, 
it gives them a continuous object-lesson in the art of acting.” 

We made our way with respectful caution past the “ No Smok- 
ing,” “ No Talking,” and “ Keep Out” signs which flank the grimy 
fastnesses of one of the older theatres. The play was on, and 
through the gloom we tiptoed around the projecting backs of set 
wings, from one entrance to another. But there were no stage- 
hands! A youth slid toward us with a questioning gesture. 

“Where the 
stage-hands?” I. whis- 
pered hoarsely. 

Finger on lips, he 
pointed down a flight 
of stairs. We _ took 
the hint. As we 
neared the property- 
room we heard a 
peculiar slapping 
sound and a subdued 
ejaculatory murmur. 

“They are getting 
ready for the next 
act,” the Student 
whispered. 

We reached the 
door. There they 
were, all of them, 
grouped around a 
table —- playing pin- 
ochle! 

It was the property- 
man who first saw 
us and stopped the 
game. 

suppose,” said 
I, indicating the cards, 
“you've seen this 
play so often that oc- 
casional diversion is 
a relief.” 

“Oh no,” re- 
plied: “none of us 
ever saw it. We al- 
ways do this while 
the acts are on.” 

“Ah!” I ventured, 
“don’t like the show, 
eh? Tell why. 
That will be an inter- 
esting introduction to 
the stage-hand’s atti- 
tude.” 

“Oh.” he said, 
“ this show’s all right, 
as far us shows go, I 
guess. Business is 
good; and the man- 
ager and the stars 
haven't been cranky.” 
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“We've sent out for one,” he said, sitting on the sofa all the time 


the Wings 


By JOHN S. LOPEZ 


ILLUSTRATED BY HENRY RALEIGH 


“ Don’t any of your craft watch the acting on the stage?” asked 
the Student, pleadingly. 

“I doubt it,” said the carpenter, as if he at least would not 
“shed a bitter tear” about it. 

The property-man fad been listening closely. 

“ Of course,” he said, “ there’s some stage-hands get very inter- 
ested. Why, I’ve known men that, after a piece gets running 
smooth, notice that the people out front applaud at the same 
places most every show, and finally get in the habit of going up 
every time to see the bits.” 

“ Yes,” snorted the carpenter, cynically; “yes. But is it be- 
cause they’re interested in acting? Not on your life; it’s because 
they're curious to see if the audience will fall as usual, or else 
they got bets up on it.” 

The others were nodding approval of the carpenter’s explana- 
tion. 

“ Well, anyhow,” said the property-man diplomatically, “ most of 
us have our own troubles, and once we get a scene set we keep out 
of the way till it’s our turn to act.” 

“Which is now,” said the carpenter, rising, as a prolonged 
rumble of applause penetfated to the retreat. “Come on, boys! 
Curtain’s down. Let’s 
hustle, so we can get 
back.” 

We followed and 
watched them strike 
the scene. Here at 
least technical 
enthusiasm. Their 
listlessness was gone. 
They whirled towering 
scenery past our safe 
corner into place, ap- 
parently evolving the 
next set out of chaos; 
and before we realized 
it, the carpenter was 
beckonirg us_ while 
he mopped his brow. 

“Can’t talk up 
there,” he _ said; 
“leading man _ loses 
his lines and _ goes 
to pieces if anybody 
even looks at him 
from the wings. We 
don’t take chances on 
call-down.” 

“We don’t care 
what happens on the 
stage after we clear,” 
said the  property- 
man; “unless some- 


our stuff—which ain’t 

yery often and gener- 

ally ain’t our fault.” 
“We most always 


though,” said the ear- 
penter. “No wonder 
we don’t want to look 
at them work. - I 
mean most of this 
high-art bunch A 
stage-hand will stand 
in an entrance to 
look at a musical 
comedy or light show 
because the performers 
like to have them. A 
good comedian often 
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works as hard to please the stage as the audience. And he never 
tries to blame it on cther people when he falls down.” 

“ That’s all done by these nervous, artistic * legits,’ whose lines 
never change and who can never ‘think up quick ad-lib. speeches 
and business,” said the property-man. “ Usually we're the ones 
who conspire to spoil their opportunities, according to them. A 
speech they got don't go. If they ain’t got a spot light, it would 
have been different if they had. If they got one, we should have 
kept it off at that particular time. If they got 
music with a speech, the stuff was too loud or 
too soft. But they don’t ever blame their own 
rotten acting.” 

“ Which do you like best, musical comedy or 
the straight plays?” persisted the Student. 

“ Well,” said the carpenter, “since they've 
made the light shows so elaborate, I think I 
like the straight stuff better.” 

This was in accord with the higher criticism, 
and, encouraged, the Student tried his master 
stroke. 

“ How do you like Shakespeare?’’ he asked. 

“Great!” said the carpenter. “Great!” 
echoed the property-man. 

We looked at each other significantly. At 
least familiarity could not breed in these men 
contempt for the great orthodoxies of the 
drama. 

“ Shakespeare’s the easiest thing we do,” ex- 
plained the carpenter: “no bother at all; no 
new stunts. Just set your stage and blow; 
leastways when it’s the old regular stuff they’re 
using. Sometimes, though, it’s worse than 
musical comedy. Like when I put on ‘ The 
Dream’ a few years ago with a lot of electric 
mushrooms and new effects. That puts Shake- 
speare on the bum. Then give me one of these 
tight little modern shows with three easy sets, 
or maybe a reset in it.” 

“Some of these Ibsen pieces are fine,” said 
the property-man; “only one set all the way 
through, and a little shifting around of props.” 

Just then a call-boy stuck his head in at 
the door with a grin. 

“Miss Plank says she must have that 
sofa you promised to put in her dressing-room,” he said. 

There was a general laugh, in which the call-boy joined. 

“Tell her if we could find a sofa in the house she should have 
it; but we’ve sent out for one,” said the properfy-man. 

We marvelled, for he was sitting on a very comfortable couch. 

“She's one of the cranks,” explained the carpenter. “She 
might be a lady if she only knew how, but she never learned, and 
she’s got all the boys sore on her. The crankier they are around 
a theatre, the less they get out of us.” 

“ Are there many cranks?” I asked. 

“ Yes; even the real ones have always got something or other 
they must have or they can’t act,” said the carpenter. “ Bern- 
hardt could never work in a boxed-in set. She'd been brought up 
on old-time scenery and had to have the top light from the borders. 
Charles Fechter had an old monk’s cloak, kind of an heirloom, he 
always wore in ‘ Monte Cristo.’ One night he tore it on a nail he 
blamed me for leaving, and he wouldn’t go on till it was fixed up 
by the wardrobe-woman, although there was another cloak right 


“She wasn’t studyin’ actin’” 


there. But the greater an actor is, as a rule, the less trouble he is. 
Bernhardt was always very little trouble, even on this last tour of 
hers, where we often had to play in churches and town halls in the 
West, and build a stage for her almost everywhere we went.” 

A quiet-appearing stage-hand fairly snorted. 

“ Why, one they all said was the greatest ever, was the limit,” 
he said. “If you happened to step on a board that creaked he'd 
want you fired; and if you forgot and whistled, even in the prop- 
room, he’d hear it on the stage and get after 
you. We fixed him once, though. Went out and 
got a hand-organ to come around to the stage 
door. In about a minute he sent his dresser 
with a two-dollar bill to give the dago to 
blow. Next night he was back again all right, 
and then the word must of been passed, be- 
cause two or three used to line up and take 
turns to collect hush-money. The night of the 
blow-off there were five. You could hardly 
hear it inside, but the star held the curtain 
till he sent for the police. I could never see he 
was much of an actor; he was too much of a 
crab. -He even had his audience scared injo 
keeping still.” 

“ Yes, there’s plenty of cranks,” said /the 
property-man. “I’ve had ‘em kick if a piece 
of furniture was two or three inches out of 
place. Henry Irving was great for having 
everything set just so on a stage; but he wasn't 
a crank. Lots of ’em are just as particular, 
but they forget; can’t carry the lay of the stage 
in their heads like Irving did. Once a big star 
gave me a deuce of a call-down; swore a table 
wasn’t where he told us to set it. I showed 
him our marks, that we'd made at rehearsal 
on the floor-cloth for every bit of furniture. 
Then he claimed the floor-cloth was shifted. I 
proved to. him that it couldn’t be, because it 
was made so it had to be pinned down always 
in the same place. But it was no use; you 
couldn’t convince him. So many of the boys 
got sore on him that he regarded us as a sort 
of Black Hand out to do him.” 

Here a plaintive “ meow,” from nowhere ap- 
parently, came with such penetrating sudden- 
ness that we started perceptibly. 

“ There you are,” said the carpenter, pointing to a closed basket 
at our feet. “ That poor cat’s a victim of one of them cranks. 
We're putting on a piece about three months ago, and the star has 
a fat part in it. He ain’t satisfied with the way the snow blows 
through the door when he makes his entrance. So I dope up a 
scheme with oatmeal blowed by an electric fan. It looks great, 
but he never thanks me. 

“In about three weeks, every time we unroll the floor-cloth for 
that scene, there’s about two dozen mice let loose. Naturally the 
ladies don’t like it, but he’s worse. Says he'll quit if something 
ain’t done. So I get three cats. We got stuck on this one; the 
others got fired gradually as the mice was put out of business. 

“ Well, last night the poor cat stands lookin’ in at the first 
entrance—not studyin’ actin’, though. It’s been petted for ketchin’ 
mice, so, when it thinks it sees one, why, it does its duty. Blows 


across the stage and raises a big laugh; and he goes up in the 
air. So now the poor cat’s got to go.” 


There they were, all of them, grouped around a table—playing pinochle! 
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Another rumble of sustained applause warned us it was time to 
set the next act. We arose to depart. 

“Why don’t you go up and talk to the stage-door man?” called 
back the property-man; “ he’s an old-time stage carpenter; started 
in with Edwin Forrest.” 

“The very thing,” I whispered to the crestfallen Student. 
* These are comparatively young men; he will retain the old 
spirit.” 

Sitting leaning on his cane. the old fellow gazed at us keenly in 
indulgent wonder from beneath his bushy eyebrows. 

*“ Want my opinion on actin’, do you’” he said. “ Well, stage- 
hands don’t have any opinion—specially on bad actin’; it don't 
pay. Years ago I was workin’ for a young actor that got Fanny 
Davenport to put on * Macbeth’ with him. IL was passing his 
dressing-room, and he was stuck in his armor and called me to 
help him out. * What did you honestly think of my Vacbeth?’ says 
he. *Governor, | said, * Ud hate to tell you what J think.’ He 
got sore on me for that, and staved sore till he got me fired. So I’ve 
stopped havin’ opinions on actin’.” 

* But you men behind must form your_own opiniens of actors,” 
persisted the Student. 

“You bet your life we do!” said the old carpenter. “ They're 
all either actors or damn bad actors to us. And most of ‘em nowa- 
days is the latter. Us old fellows used to listen now and then to 
some of the great tragedians—like Booth and Forrest.” 

A property-boy passed tlaunting a dollar bill. 

“ Somebody must have loosened up.” said the old man. “ In the 
old days there wasn't a star that wouldn't remember us hand- 


“The harder he pulls, the tighter it gets” 


somely if wed done cur best, whether the show was successful or 
not. But it’s different nowadays. You can see the grasping spirit 
cropping out in the actors. There ain’t many generous ones left 
like Maggie Mitchell used to be, for instance.” 

*] suppose stage-hands have their favorites nowadays?” I 
hinted. 

“Oh ves; but there ain't the friendly feeling between the actors 
and the stage-hands there used to be. There’s so many theatres 
now that they've got to have the near-stars to fill ’em with shows. 
Some fellow stumbles into a lucky hit with something in some 
show, and then gets advertised like a health food. The public 
keeps on going to see him, and blames everything but him when 
he falls down. But the stage-hands know it’s rotten acting, and the 
wetors know they know; and that’s why so many of ’em are cranks. 

“And you can't blame the boys for savin’ themselves trouble,” 
he went on. “ The last show I put on, the star suddenly figured 
out that he could make a better entrance if a windew was a foot 
higher from the stage. As soon as I see I didn’t need to do any- 
thing but just reverse it, I told him I'd build him another right 
away. Saved argument, and he never knowed the difference. 

“ Everything's got to be just soe, or the actors can’t work nowa- 
days: thev're too artistic. But it don’t hurt how hard you try, vou 
can't get things to suit ‘em. You wear yourself out trying to fake 
up impossible things for “em; and what's the result? 
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“ There’s So-and-so, that matinée idol, as they cal! him, with a 
bunch of looney young girls hanging around the stage-door, like 
he was a hero. They ought to know him the way we do. I was 
working with him once, and he’s got some mushy lines in a garden 
set, and he dopes out it would be a hit if he said them while he 
watered a bed of prop flowers. So we rig up a swel! watering-can 
with a big silk bow on the handle. Course he wants the thing to 
work natural, and | had a fierce time making him see that even 
property-men can't furnish water that ain’t wet. Well, he says, put 
bran in which can be shook out like water. 

“ The first time he springs that thing, the bran-dust, which was 
dried special, comes up and makes him sneeze. Then there’s hell 
to pay. He says some one put white pepper in to make him sneeze, 
and unless it’s made good quick either we'll go or he will. You 
cant pour anything dry that’ll look like water, so I do some 
scheming and finally rig a bunch of bright steel wires inside the 
pot, with a cord so that you can give a pull and out comes a wire 
through each hole in the sprinkler. And you ean pull it back 
and repeat. Naturally when the spot lights strike the wires they 
reflect like water. 

“He was tickled to death for about a week, and then he got 
careless. One night the thing don’t work quick enough to suit 
him, and he sticks his hand in to hurry it up. Of course his hand 
gets tangled in the wires, and the harder he pulls, the tighter it 
gets, till he finally has to hustle off stage to get set loose. He tried 
to make out we rigged up a kind of rat-trap on purpose, and the 
manager had to fire the property-boy to square himself.” 

* But aren’t a good many such things due to nervousness?” asked 
the Student. 

“ Actors travel on their nerve so much nowadays, it makes ‘em 
think they're nervous,” said the old carpenter. “ Why, I was witha 
show that had to delay opening two weeks because the star dis- 
covered a fancy interior done in blue and gold. He said blue got 
on his nerves; so we lost time while the scene was painted over. 
Same way with another—a woman star. She wouldn’t work be- 
cause a parlor set had panels decorated with peacocks. Said she 
was picked once by a peacock, and even pictures of ’em scared her. 

“But you can bet that’s done mostly for advertising. They do 
their acting for the press-agents, and the more hot air is wrote 
about ‘em in the newspapers, the better actors they think they are. 

“Used to be actors had to produce the goods—and do it on real 
acting, too. They could act and talk so as to make the audience 
think it was a balmy moonlight night, for instance, without a 
lot of electrical stuff to help ’em out. There’s often more stage- 
hands working realistic effects, nowadays, than there are actors in 
the whole cast; and sometimes what passes for a good show would 
be just as interesting if there was no actors in it.” 

“What is lacking in the modérn actor compared to the old 
school?” asked the Student. 

“ Most of ‘em ain’t got the backbone to be good actors,” replied 
the old man. “Can you figure any of thése dude society stars 
pulling off fierce sword fights and struggles like MeCullough or 
Forrest? No, sir; they ain’t physically able. And that’s what 
makes us sick when we have to stand in the wings and listen to 
them fool the audience into thinking what wonderful heroes they are. 

“ There was a show in this house not long ago where the star 
had to attack a burglar and roll him around the stage and 
generally beat him up. « You couldn’t get an actor to stand such 
treatment, except he was from vaudeville or the Hippodrome. So 
they pick a stage-hand, which answers, as he wears a mask in the 
play. 

“Well, he stands for it, seein’ he gets a dollar a night extra. 
By and by the star complains that he don’t put up a natural 
enough struggle, and next time the stage-hand tries, and in so 
doing gives a little sprain to the star’s thumb. And the star stands 
on the stage after that nursing the thumb between the speeches 
which tell how brave and fearless he is. And after the act we hear 
that the rough scene has to be cut out.” , 

“Don’t you take an interest in seeing how a uew production 
succeeds?” I asked. 

“ Well, we’re always too busy on first nights to think of that,” 
he said. “ We get our ideas from rehearsals mostly and the second 
night—if we get any. But what looks good to us don’t go, and 
vicy vercy. I remember an old piece called ‘ The Bottom of the Sea.’ 
Say! it was a great production. Why, we had a hundred and fifty 
fish strung on wires in one scene. But it had to close anyhow in 
a week.” 

“ Do any stage-hands ever become actors?” asked the Student. 

“Oh yes, once in a great while; but the actors are against it: 
won't give ‘em a fair chance. There was a property-man of a 
stock company I was with who was always trying to get a chance. 
Well, in one of the shows there was a coachman to come in fright- 
ened and say the horses had been poisoned or something—that’s 
all. They let him have it. 

“ At rehearsal the star goes at him; says he’s an idiot or worse, 
and that he made an entrance like he was trying to start a rough- 
house fight in a barroom. 

“*Do it like this,’ says Mr. Star; and then he shows him how: 
and the props, sore at the names he’d been called, says, ‘If | 
could do it like that I wouldn’t be a stage-hand.’ ” 

“ And he wouldn’t, would he?” said the Student, intensely amused. 

“He wasn’t after that,” mused the old carpenter, dryly; “ hie 
got fired on the spot.” 

“Do many take up the work,” I asked, “ because they are stage- 
struck?” 

“Some,” replied the old man. “We've had lawyers, doctors. 
preachers, and even college professors hunt jobs behind the scenes. 
just to study what they call the inwardness of the drama. They 
study about a month, and then you'll find ’°em down with the boy- 
plaving cards.” 
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A Facsimile of the remarkable half-page Advertisement in a recent Issue of the London “ Daily Mail” 
Opening for Investors in the “‘ New Druce-Portland Company, Ltd.,” 


announcing the dazzling 
which promises to pay its Holders of Five-shilling Shares at 


the rate of 6400 per cent. provided Mr. George Hollamby Druce wins his Suit for the vast Estates of the late Duke of Portland 


IAS the British seeker for investments a sense of humor. 
or is he always inspired by the mere sordid greed 


of gain? Much can be said in favor of either 
theory by those who observed the rush for five- 
shilling shares in the “ New Druce-Tortland Com- 


pany, L.td.,” in London a few weeks ago. This cor- 
poration hopes—hardly expects—to pay at the ratio 
of 64 to 1 for every shilling invested in_ prosecuting 
the claim of George Hollamby Druce to the vast 
estates of the late Duke of Portland. Incidentally 
Mr. Druce hopes to establish himself as the rightful Duke, but in 
that ambition the shareholders have little concern. They need 
the money. They don’t expect to be asked to Welbeck Abbey for 
the week-end. 

Before William Miller, a dreamy-eyed cabinet-maker of Williams- 
burg, New York, was sent to Sing Sing by the relentless agents 
of the law, he acquired many thousands of sanguine dollars by 
promising to invest money left with him so wisely that it would 
earn 520 per cent. a year. To this day he is worshipfully remem- 
hered in the realm of frenzied finance as Five-hundred-and-twenty- 
per-cent. Miller. But the “ New Druce-Portland Company, Ltd.,” 
although a perfectly legitimate corporation, offers returns that 
make the dreams of William Miller seem dull, flat, and unprofit- 
able. Sixty-four to one is the prize it dangles before the sub- 
scribers. Miller’s 520 per cént. shrinks to a pin-point beside this 
golden hope of 6400 per cent.!| The Briton breathes the atmosphere 
of sport. What can be to him more enticing than the prospect of 
cashing a “.64-to-1 shot”? 

John Sheridan Sheridan holds a contract whereby Mr. Druce en- 
gages to ‘pay him in return for services ten per cent. of all the 
property he may acquire as Duke of Portland. In the flaming 
advertisement reproduced herewith Mr. J. Sheridan Sheridan’s 
hopes are frankly offered as the basis of the new corporation. 
Here is the charmingly ingenuous invitation to the investor: 

‘Assuming that the Portland and Howard de Walden Estates 
ure together worth only £16,000,000, then if Mr. George Hol- 
famby Druce should prove successful in his claim, this company 


through Mr. Sheridan would be entitled to claim a sum equal to 
ten per cent. of-the whole, of £1,600,000—in other words, each five- 
shilling share in this Company would receive £16, or sixty-four 
times the money subscribed.” 

Where's Colonel Mulberry Sellers now? 

The efforts to oust the present Duke of Portland from his title 
and estates have long engaged the attention of the English courts. 
Now, after a lapse of several years, the claim of the Druce heirs to 
the estates and title of the Duke of Portland has been revived in 
London. The claimant, George Hollamby Druce, alleges that his 
grandfather, the Baker Street bazaar merchant, was none other 
than the fifth duke of Portland, and that when the duke, tiring 
of his double réle, buried his secondary personality at a fictitious 
funeral in 1864, a lump. of lead was placed in a coffin and interred 
in the Druce vault at Highgate. The present proceedings consist 
of a charge of perjury brought by George Hollamby Druce against 
his uncle Herbert, for having sworn that he assisted at the real 
burial of the bazaar merchant. 

The chief feature, of the case consists of the evidence of two 
American witnesses, Kobert Caldwell and Miss Mary Robinson, the 
latter having been amanuensis to Charles Dickens. Both of these 
persons claim to have known the Duke of Portland intimately under 
the name of Druce, and Dickens is said to have been in the secret 
also. Many points of similarity between the duke and Druce are 
brought forward, a tunnel is said to have been found conneeting the 
duke’s London house with the bazaar in Baker Street, and stress 
is laid on the fact that during the life of Druce the duke lived like 
a mole in subterranean passages on his Portland estates, unseen 
even by his personal attendants. The entire case of the claimants 
rests, however, on the claim that the Druce coffin contains nothing 
but lead; but owing to the strenuous resistance of Herbert Druce, 
the owner of the grave, permission to open it has not yet been ac- 
corded. This opposition is set down by the claimant to the fact 
that, should the duke’s identity with Druce become established, the 
latter’s will would become spurious, and the considerable Druce 
property, which is quite independent of the Portland estates, would 
pass out of the present holders’ hands, 
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‘which was responsible for the crime. 
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LLOYD GEORGE, THE “UNCROWNED PRINCE OF WALES” 


By SYDNEY BROOKS 


LONDON CORRESPONDENT FOR “HARPER'S WEEKLY” 


Lonpon. 

. LLOYD GEORGE is the hero of the hour in Eng- 
land. He has averted the prospect—more than that, 
the certainty—of a railway strike. He has averted it, 
too, on terms that satisfy both sides, and that not only 
solve the difficulties of to-day, but promise peace and 
harmony for the future. These are very great achieve- 
ments, and Mr. Lloyd George deserves the congratu- 
lations that are being showered upon him. By a 
stroke of matured decisiveness in circumstances where 
action was almost as perilous as inaction, he has 
enormously advanced his personal authority and prestige. The 
nation that only a few years ago was ready to stone him now 
realizes that it possesses in the President of the Board of Trade an 
asset of the first value. Such are the ups 

and downs of public life. 


Mr. Winston Churchill the distinction of being the most effective 
and sparkling of all the upholders of free trade. Besides the legal 
eye for a weak argument, and the legal gift for luminous and 
precise speaking, he has a Celtic touch of idealism, zealolotry, and 
imagination that makes. him on a publie platform one of the most 
refreshing of speakers. There is a tremendous air of life about 
him. He has something of Mr. Roosevelt’s tingling alertness and 
more than the President’s stock of geniality. He is a man who, 
though he hits with all his might, is utterly destitute of malice 
or pettiness. His frank and captivating smile is of the kind that 
only goes with a generous nature. His success in managing men, 
in piloting bills through Parliament, and in composing a dispute 
such as this railway crisis, springs partly from the possession of 
great tact and experience and partly from an almost instantaneous 

perception of what is essential as well as 

of what is possible, but chiefly from the 


Mr. Lloyd George has been in Parlia- 


reflex action of his open and winning per- 


ment for nearly eighteen years. He is a 
Welshman carried to the nth, as Welsh as 
O’Connell was Irish. Some one has called 
him the uncrowned Prince of Wales. The 
title is apt. One would have to go back 
to the days of Owen Glendower to dis- 
cover a leader who has won to an equal 
degree the enthusiasm that Mr. Lloyd 
George commands among his warm-hearted 
and impressionable countrymen. On all 
his voice is the voice of 
ales. “Gallant little Wales,’ as the 
is affectionately called, has in 
im a gallant little champion. But a 
champion who does not hesitate to go 
against the convictions of his followers 
when he thinks it right. The overwhelm- 
ing majority of Welshmen, like the over- 
whelming majority of Englishmen and 
Scotchmen, believed the Boer war to be 
necessary. Mr. Lloyd George did not. 
“He was at times,” says an admirer, 
“almost the only man in the House who 
dared to speak the truth about the war 
without fear of Mr. Chamberlain. When 
the Empire was jockeyed into the war with 
the Boers, the majority of the members of 
the Liberal party considered that, war 
having broken out, there was nothing to 
be done but to support the government 


Against this doctrine Lloyd George pro- 
tested in the House and out of it. To him 
the war was unjust, unnecessary, and 
criminal. He was sure of his ground. He 
knew the facts. He had a firm grip of 
his principles. He voted against supplies 
demanded to carry on an unjust war. He 
offered an uncompromising opposition to 
the war in all its stages, and soon at- 


sonality upon the men with whom he is 
a Tile. dealing. Everybody feels drawn toward 

, 3 him. He has the happy knack of radiat- 
ing good humor and sympathy. 

Mr. Lloyd George is still a young man, 
not yet forty-five. He has made his own 
way. The government of England is still 
a predominantly aristocratic government. 
Outsiders have succeeded from time to 
time in forcing their way into it, but they 
have never been numerous, and even to- 
day they are the exceptions. It is still 
an extremely rare thing for a man without 
any particular advantages of birth, wealth, 
education or influential friends to rise to 
cabinet rank in England. Mr. Lloyd 
George is such a man. His father was a 
schoolmaster, and the future President of 
the Board of Trade found himself while 
still a boy the main support of a widowed 
mother. He became a solicitor, and built 
up for himself an adequate practice in a 
small town in North Wales. When he 
entered Parliament not a soul outside his 
own townspeople had ever heard of him. 
He has risen on his own merits without 
“ pull” of any sort. In his way he is as 
typical as Mr. John Burns of the revolu- 
tion that is coming over English life and 
polities—the revolution that is gradually 
throwing open the career to talent, and 
causing men to be judged by what they 
are to do and not by the non-essentials of 
birth or position or wealth. 

The social spirit of democracy is so much 
an instinct in Mr. Lloyd George that sue- 
cess has proved powerless to impair it. 
One cannot imagine him “ putting on 
frills” or cultivating the English habit of 
“ condescension.” Eighteen years of Par- 


tracted to himself the honor of being the 


liamentary life have expanded, but have 


most intensely hated pro-Boer in Parlia- 
ment. As.a reward, he was felled like an 
ox in the streets of Bangor by one ‘ pa- 
triot,, and Mr. Chamberlain’s myrmi- 


‘dons did their best to kill him when 


he visited Birmingham. He escaped on 
the latter occasion by assuming the disguise of a policeman.” 
The British are a passionate people, but they are not resentful, 
and they admire courage. They still think Mr. Lloyd George was 
altogether wrong in his views on the war, but they no longer allow 
that to trouble them. The war is ancient history. When they 
think of Mr. Lloyd George’s connection with if they think of a 
man who may have been misguided, wrong-headed, mischievous 
even, but who had at any rate the supreme political courage to 
stake his career on his conscience. The ordeal of those exciting 
ears did much to mature his powers. He developed into a bril- 
iant Parliamentarian. Humor, passion, sincerity, the quick- 
moving mind of the Celt, and a genuine gift for clear, fresh ex- 
ition made him at-times more than a match for Mr. Chamber- 
ain himself. The Education Bill of 1902_gave him yet ampler scope 
for po rrang As a Welshman and a Nonconformist it bit- 
terly offended him, and he threw himself upon it with a dash and 
vehemence that thrilled his countrymen with something of the 
fervor of a — revival. He practically organized the princi- 
lity into passive revolt against the bill. When Mr. Chamberlain 
aunched his p mme-of protection Mr. Lloyd George found 
another opportunity to hand. -He shared with Mr. Asquith and 
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not changed him. He is still and will 
always continue to be the outspoken, ap- 
proachable, thoroughly wholesome man as 
cabinet minister that he was as a Par- 
liamentary novice. He is still, and will 
always continue to be, a Welshman. 

Indeed, the Lloyd George who addresses his own countrymen 
and the Lloyd George who speaks at Westminster seem to 
the uninitiated Englishman two different persons. In Wales 
Mr. Lloyd George will let himself go with a _ recklessness 
and extravagance that make the ordinary Englishman mutter 
something about “the Celtic temperament.” At Westminster, 
though he is very far from assuming a false dignity or indeed from 
assuming anything that does not come natural to him, he is as 
sagacious, calm, and statesmanlike as any cabinet minister need 
be. Contradictions such as these puzzle the Englishman and give 
him a sense of insecurity. But I do not know that it does anybody 
any harm, and it is probably an immense relief to himself when 
Mr. Lloyd George blows off a little Celtic steam among his beloved 
Welsh hills. 

At bottom he is intensely practical; he may dream in Welsh, but 
he.acts in English. People are realizing this now, and will realize 
it still more as time goes on. But there were many who gasped 
when this fiery young Welshman, this brilliant biting swashbuckler 
of debate, was entrusted with the care of British industry and 
commerce. His appointment as President of the Board of Trade 
was the last appointment “the City” would have thought of. 
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Double Cross 


By ARTHUR SOMERS ROCHE 


ILLUSTRATED BY ARTHUR V. BROWN 


And this is the tale that was told to me 
By that truthful and guileless son of the sea; 
And he warn’t like some of the swabs I’ve seen, 


As would go and lie to a poor marine. 
—Bailads of Blue Water. 


E all the world passes, if one waits long enough, 
I stood—to wit, where Flatiron lifts her splendor. 
Ri With the pitying gaze of the provincial New-Yorker 

a =. I looked upon the “ rubber wagons” as they loaded 

a or discharged -their foreign freight who had been 
shown the splendid homes of famous ex-resi- 
a) . dents of Butte and Pittsburg, while almost seeing 
a > New York. I turned my back to shut out the sad 

sight of strong women crowding feeble men for 

places of vantage where they might hear Manhattan’s 
proudest held up to the ridicule of the guide’s monologue, culled 
from Joe Miller’s best. 

A slap on my back brought me around. There stood Jim Forrest, 
ex-sailor, ex-puncher, arrayed in blithesome apparel, with pros- 
perity oozing from his smile. I started tor him, eager to shake 
his hand, but paused when I saw the evidence of his degradation. 


In his right hand he 
held a megaphone, 
and in the other a 
copy of Punch. 

“Has legitimate 
graft been centralized 
and  trustified so 
much?” I asked, -bit- 
terly. “Has it come 
to such a pass that an 
ex-bosun of Uncle 
Sam’s navy is acting 
as phonograph for a 
bunch of jays? Or 
are you paying a bet 
that you lost on the 
Giants?” 

“Neither,” re- 
plied. “But this is 
no place to hold con- 
verse. It’s two hours 
before me auto starts 
on its wonderful, in- 
structive, and educa- 
tional tour up Fifth 
Avenue, past Million- 
aires’ Row, and 
through Central Park 
and Riverside Drive, 
for the sum of one 
dollar. Exeuse me,” 
he added, hastily, no- 
ting the hostile gleam 
in my eyes; “ these 
are the dog-days, and 
I have to bark. Is 
there no place where 
I can speak and you 
ean listen?” 

There were several, 
and to an_ obscure 
corner of the least ob- 
secure I led the way. 
Then, when the waiter 
had attended to our 
wants, I bade him ex- 
plain away, if he 
could, the awful 
doubts of his sanity 
which his occupation 
raised. A 

“Don’t pass judg- 
ment till I finish,’ he 
began. “It’s a long 
story, so I'll start in 
the middle. You 
know why I quit punching cows to roam the bounding billow; 
not that I couldn’t prove me innocence, but t the brand on the 
horse I rode was changed by an enemy. But that’s another story, 
so we'll skip it. 

“It was when me time was up, three months ago, that I was 
inveigled into betrothal, dissuaded from matrimony, and given the 
double cross. I quit the U double S Nebraska at Boston, and 
caught the first train for little old Graftville-on-the-Bay. Thinks 
I, ‘There “ll be none from the territory there, and if there are, 


they'll never recognize me with me mustachios cut.’ I was wear- 
ing the uniform still, for | wasn’t sure but that [ might enlist 
again. And who do you suppose was the first face that met me 
gaze as I sauntered down the lane? Two points south o’ Long 
Acre I saw him—old Andy Wilson, late o’ the Four Aces parlor o’ 
chance. 

“He didn’t know me in me flapping trousers and dinky hat, but 
when I unbosomed me identity he near fell on me neck. 

“* Are you open for something good?’ asks he. 

** You'll need no jimmy to: force an entrance,’ I tells him. 

“ Then he elucidates. Down by the sad sea waves at Coney there’s 
a Wild West show! ‘ Every afternoon at four and every evening at 
ten the stage-coach is pursued by Indians,’ he tells me, ‘and the 
powder that is wasted by them and the gallant plainsmen that 
rescue the coach, is a crime in the eyes of a man who’s had one 
cartridge between him and the posse. The blasé Manhattanite who 
wants excitement is permitted for the small sum of two bits to 
ride in the coach, and be attacked and rescued from the redskins 
with thrills and no danger guaranteed. Are you on?’ says he. 

“*T’m not—yet,’ I tells him, ‘ but there’s a glimmer a-percolating 
that may be a radiance if you loosen up some more. I take it we 
saves somebody from dying too rich, but I don’t catch it. But first, 
is there a woman in 
it?’ 

“*There is not,’ he 
says quick. ‘ You're a 
helluva sailor. I 
thought sailors liked 
the sex?’ 

“*T punched cows 
and played the wheel 
before I led the ro- 
mantic life of a deck- 
swabber,’ says I, ‘and 
women don’t play the 
hand out right. ll 
not mix with them in 
business.’ 

“* It’s all right,’ he 
says; ‘tis only a slip 
of- a girl. And we 
need her. She’s your 
sweetheart.’ 

“*Since when?’ I 
asks, sarcastic. 

“* Since you took a 
hand in the game,’ he 
replies; * but it’s only 
temporary. Listen. 
One of the wild and 
untamed graduates of 
Carlisle that shoots 
holes in the ether sur- 
rounding the _ stage- 
coach might accident- 
ally have a bullet in- 
stead of a blank in 
one chamber of his 
Colt. in fact, he will. 
I already have his affi- 
davit to that effect. 
He was shooting at a 
bottle for the drinks, 
and forgot to empty 
his gun. All it needs 
is vour name and the 
date when he acci- 
dentally shoots you.’ 

“*Shoots who?’ I 
exclaim. 

“*You. Don’t be 


silly! You won’t get 


hurt—much. That's 
where the graft comes 


“He didn’t know me in me flapping trousers and dinky hat” in. We collect dam- 


ages for the out- 
rageous injury com- 
mitted with negligence 
and malicious aforethought against you. We split. A quarter to 
Moon-Half-Full, who commits the felony by accident; a quarter to 
Miss Jenny Pointer, champion lady Rough Rider, and our star 
witness; a quarter to me, who does the diplomatic work, being 
fitted therefor by nature; and a quarter to you.’ 
“*Is this Moon-Half-Full a good shot when he’s all full?’ I 
asks. 
“*He never drinks during business hours. The graft is good. 
All you’ve got to do is to collect your money.’ 
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“I felt like Hatteras during the equinoctials” 


“* And get shot,’ says I, sarcastic. 

“ But the end of the whole affair is that I goes to Coney that 
night, and, after the show, meets me fellow financiers. And take 
it from an honest sailar, while Moon-Half-Full is just plain Indian, 
Miss Jenny Pointer is sure aH the unadulterated trade winds. 
She’s one Mother Carey’s chicken, denominating storm and damage 
to the Wild West, but a haven of peace and graft for us. All the 
details are arranged, and the next night is fixed for my violent 
near suicide. 

“That Wild West Show made me feel homesick, and glad that I 
had quit the sea. . There was a little quarter-section near the 
Texas line that my share of five thousand, which we figured on 
raising, would buy, and with a little woman—lI tell you, this 
Jenny was a pippin! She was the one who tamed the fiery steeds 
of the prairie that had been exhilarated by an introduction of 
dope and burrs until they really felt rambunctious. Until she 
felt the call of the wild, she was the best hash-slinger in Ho- 
boken. 

“The next night Wilson arranged for me to ride in the stage. 
He had been standing treat for several hours, and when my time 
came to be shot, I didn’t care much, for I was half-shot, anyway. I 
felt like Hatteras during the equinoctials. Honest, I don't re- 
member much about it, except that I felt a sudden pain in the 
arm. 

“TI know that I was riding in the coach, for I can recollect 
Indians harassing me most unpleasant. Likewise a lady from 
Yonkers took occasion to remark that I was no gent. I[ don't 
know why. . 

“ The next thing that I knew I was in a hospital. Wilson was 
bending over me. Booze and the hole in me arm had kept me 
in a trance all night. 

“*Sign this,’ he says. 

“* What is it?’ I asks, cautious. 

“* It’s just a power of attorney for me to collect damages from 
the Wild West Company,’ he says, impatient. 

“* Aren't they putting up a scrap?’ 

“*Serap nothing! Moon-Half-Full has admitted his careless- 
ness. Miss Pointer has testified that she saw him shooting at a 
bottle half an hour before the show-started. And, besides, the com- 
pany has a reputation to maintain. There’s been enough in the 
papers already.” 

“* Why, has anything been said about it?’ I asks. 

“*Oh, not much,’ Wilson replies. ‘I just told the reporters that 
you were a friend of mine, and that vou had come down to see 
your sweetheart, Miss Pointer, perform. That made a little senti- 
ment for it, you know. Not enough to bind you, though, for I 
also told them that you were intoxicated, and that lets her out. 
But you bet I talked turkey to the owners of the show! They’ll 
settle for five thousand ddllars. . Sign this paper!’ ; 

“* Not now,’ I says. ‘I’m feeling faint with all this wealth 
thrust upon me. Come ’round to-morrow, and we’ll talk business.’ 
And he leaves me, misusing his prayers outrageous, ° 

“Next morning Miss Pointer calls. I am mighty glad to see 
her, and we get down to business quick. She has a paper for me 
to sign. But I’m wise! I sign my property away only to my 
wife. And she is tired of taming fiery steeds, and longs to shoot 
biscuits in her own home, Likewise, she agrees that I’m some 
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of a man, and my heroic 
daring of death to win for- 
tune for her—that’s how I 
put it—don't queer me with 
her much. 

“ So we decides that Moon- 
Half-Full is only an In- 
dian and would drink him- 
self to death with his share. 
Likewise that Wilson is a 
grafter, and doesn't need 
money the way newly mar- 
ried people do. But I’m 
wise! I make her marry me 
right there in the hospital. 
Or she makes me. I don’t 
remember exactly which. 
Anyway, she has a _ flask 
with her. And, of course, 
I give me wife power to col- 
leet for me. ‘The hospital 
people are some surprised at 
our marriage, and _ the 
papers, | see next morning, 
make quite a romance out 
of it. <And the company 
settles with ber, as I also 
see by the papers. 

“What I don’t see is me 
wife! No, sirree; all I 
gets for me trouble is a let- 
ter from her saying that she 
has been married to Wilson 
for some years, and don’t 
feel like making a change. 
And them two swindlers had 
collected me honorably and 
hard-earned five thousand, 
and departed for parts un- 
known. Likewise [ had to 
lick that Indian, Moon-Half- 
Full, before he will believe 
But I'll get them yet. I’m not going back 
They'll be back here, and I'll see them from 
the top of me rubber wagon. Arrest her for bigamy? Nix! I 
want to shake her by the hand! Ive changed a !ot since I left 
the territory, and I’ve been thinking of a bit of graft out there 
that needs a woman, and I think Jenny— Well, me car is due to 
start. So long!” 


I’m not doing him dirt. 
to the navy. No, siree. 


“I made her marry me right there in the hospital” 
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The New Football 


By WILLIAM F. KNOX 


Head Coach of the Yale Eleven 


THE LAST OF THREE AUTHORITATIVE ARTICLES TREATING 
OF THE MANY PHASES OF THE GAME UNDER THE NEW RULES 


IIl.—WHAT THE TEAMS HAVE ACCOMPLISHED 
football season of 1907 may justly claim pre- 
eminence over all that have gone before in the 
veneral success that has attended it. The grand old 
vame, seemingly on its last legs two years ago, has 
brilliantly and convincingly proven its right to live; 
its right to continue to delight the full-blooded 
American both in playing it himself and watching 
others. The general interest—indeed, the extraordi- 
nary interest—in football has been conclusively 
shown by the enormous attendance at the big games. 
Thousands were turned away trom the Yale-Princeton and Harvard- 
Yale games, while the other gridiron events of importance drew 


) 
A good Tackle in the Course of the Yale-Harvard Game 


equally well. Another significant) fact is that even the minor 
games played by Yale, Princeton, and Harvard, not expected to be 
first-class contests, were attended by astonishingly larger crowds 
than ever before. It is perfectly safe to say that more people saw 


football this year than in the past. The reason for this is, first 
of all, the inherent love for football, which is truly national, and 
the new rules, with the more open and interesting game they have 
made possible. 

This has been an important and significant season in many re- 
spects. The game has been more or less under trial before the 
people. It has not been found wanting; it has thoroughly justified 
its existence. The season past has shown a high standard class of 
football, football that has been highly developed and scientific, and 
at the same time intensely interesting to watci. It seems to me 
that the general standard or calibre of this year’s football has 
been very high—certainly higher than that of 1906. It is hardly 
fair to compare the football of 1906 with that of 1907, because a 
year’s experience with the new pules was bound to make all the 
difference in the world in the quality of play. We may, however, 
with perfect justice say that there has been no degeneration; that, 
indeed, a marked improvement has characterized the play of the 
past season, commensurate with the added time given in which to 
perfect such play. The big games of the year jiave been very 
stubbornly fought contests, particularly se, of course, the Yale- 
Princeton game, already historic as one of the greatest of the yreat 
football battles between those two universities. Aside from the 
game the competition has been close, and some wonderfully brilliant 
football has been revealed. The high-class football that has been 
exhibited may be accounted for in part by the fact that the big 
teams of the East were, in the main, composed of veterans, of old 
and seasoned players, who knew the game in its cutirety. These 
men had received their training under the old rules. Their success 
with the new game has been possible because the fundamentals 
are the same, and it required only a little time to familiarize them 
with the details of the new game. It will be interesting to watch 
in the future whether men trained entirely in the new football will 
make as much of a success as did the men of this year, for the 
tendency may be, perhaps, to neglect the fundamentals while try- 
ing to develop proficiency in the forward pass, etc. The whole 
football atmosphere this year has been a healthy and normal one. 
Good feeling and clean and gentlemanly play have characterized 
every game of any importance. 

It is quite in order, when claiming so much credit for the season 
of 1907, to inquire wherein its claims to superiority lie. First of 
all, there has been a marked improvement in the new style of play; 
in other words, the possibilities of the new rules have been de- 
veloped steadily. The most striking example of this is additional 
skill in the use of the forward pass. Continual handling of the 
ball has given great accuracy and skill in the technique of the 
passing. The old-timer used the full-arm pass, which was not only 
too slow, but too short and too inaccurate for the demands of the 
new game. The spiral pass, throwing the ball just as if it were a 
baseball, has been an important development of this year’s season. 
By employing the new method the ball shoots fast and straight 
and under perfect control to its destination. In every way it is a 
prettier and more effective pass than the one before in vogue. The 
development of the forward pass as an offensive weapon has fol- 
lowed very much on the lines of the long forward pass that Mr. 
Camp evolved at the close of the season of 1906, and which Yale 
used so effectively in both her big games that year. The noteworthy 
forward passes this season have been long ones of that -character, 
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The Yale-Harvard Game—Harvard running back the Ball; Wendell of Harvard circling 
Yale’s Left End for a fake-kick* Formation; Harvard’s best ground-gaining Play 
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30, 40, 50 yards. Their principle of execution is exactly the same 
as that of the Yale pass of 1906—the pass is delayed as long as 
possible in order that the men eligible to receive the ball may 
be got down the field, together with the line men, to afford protec- 
tion, and fall on the ball if fumbled. The idea is to have as many men 
as possible around the spot where the ball will descend. The play 
is such a good one and so hard to defend against that it has, with 
slight modifications, been very widely used. . It requires little 
thought to recognize the value of the play, for it covers almost as 
much if not more vround than the average kick, with the chances 
very much in favor of recovering the ball. The team on the defence 
must necessarily have its line ‘charging through, and that means 
that there are three 
or four men left play- 
ing back to try to 
stop the pass while 
the whole  otlensive 


line is advancing 
upon them to knock 


them down and _ get 
the ball. The offence 
have so many more 
men on the spot that 
iwo out of three 
times they secure the 
ball. It is one of the 
hardest propositions 
in football to defend 
against such a play. 

The on-side kick 
has been very con- 
siderably developed 
this season. To 
Princeton belongs the 
credit of introducing 
the running on-side 


successes have been due primarily to the new rules. 


WEEKLY 


It is an interesting question to ask whether Yale would have 
been equally successful this year under the old rules, whether her 
There is no 
doubt in my mind but that she would have done ever better under 
the old rules, because of the foundation she had in her powerful 
running game. Yale has without question made much of the new 
game, and it was her superiority to Princeton and Harvard in 
this respect that won her success. Yale's forward passes and on- 
side kicks showed nothing new. They went well beeause executed 
in a masterly fashion; they were used with telling effect because 
Yale's running game was so strong. Yale's second touchdown in 
the Harvard game was made possible by a forward pass which 
succeeded simply 
cause tlarvard had 
concentrated her de- 
fence to meet the run- 
ning attack. in 
learning the new 
game Yale not 
forget the old, and 
would certainly have 
done things with only 
live yards to go when 
this season she was 
able very consistently 
to gain ten. Har- 
vard’s work this year 
was disappointing to 
her followers, True 
to tradition she put 


up a splendid fight 
against Yale—by far 


the best game of her 
year. But Harvard 
did not make full use 
of all the possibilities 
she had, taking into 


kiek which proved the 
stronger play in her 
repertoire, and a very 
diflieult one for her 
opponents to stop. 
The low kick of New- 
hall, Harvard, just 
over the scrimmage line, 
particular style of play. 

The defence has been greatly modified this season to meet the 
exigencies of the new attack. A wide defence for on-side kick and 
forward passes was absolutely necessary, and the defence for the 
running game had to be weakened somewhat. Elasticity character- 
ized quite largely the good defence of the year, opening up and 
closing according to the stvle of attack. Further development 
along this line of a changeable defence will probably come next 
vear. 

The most valuable single demonstration of this season has been 
that, after all, consistent gaining is possible under the new rules. 
In my first article [ said that the one big objection to the new 
rules was the fact that, until the time of the writing (1. ¢., Novem- 
ber 9), no team had shown the ability consistently to gain ten 
yards against opponents of equal strength by rushing. Yale in 
the Princeton game showed that such a gaining was possible, and 
by so doing has fully justified the new rule. Yale showed that an 
offence could be developed which under the new conditions could 
rush the ball consistently four yards to the down. If this can be 
maintained, the game is certainly on a satisfactory basis. 

When we come to examine the work of the big teams of the year, 
Yale by common consent stands first. She has a clear title to the 
championship by virtue of having gone through the season without 
defeat, and in so doing discomfiting her rivals Harvard and Prince- 
ton, There is no doubt that in the Princeton game the top form 
of ‘the season was reached. That great contest was very character- 
istic of Yale’s play all through the year in that it showed the 
greatest fault in her game, slowness in settling down and getting 
things going. In every one of the preliminary games Yale for 
a time seemed to be more or less in dreamland, at a loss what to 
do with themselves. It was not-till the second half or late in the 
first that full advantage was taken of the power that was there. 
The Army, Brown, W. and J., and Princeton games were beauti- 
fully illustrative of this. When the machinery did get oiled and 
was running smoothly the attack was by far the most powerful 
of any team’s this fall. It was, moreover, an attack of sustained 
power, with this great peculiarity, that it was more exhausting for 
Yale’s opponents ‘than for Yale herself. 

The development of the running game upon.the ten-yard basis 
was Yale’s aim, and it was on this basis that she worked. The 
material was thtre, physically very powerful, fast, and intelligent. 
The attack which this team eventually developed: was irresistible 
when once in full swing. It was hard to stop because hard to 
diagnose, and so varied that it was impossible to tell where it 
would strike. There was the great element of deception in it 
which is absolutely necessary to insure any consistent gaining with 
ten yards to go. More complicated formations with more perfected 
team play are necessary nowadays. Yale won because she had 


was a good new development in this 


them. <A well-conceived and varied attack, good field strategy, 
speed, precision, team play, great fighting spirit, those were the 


elements that brought victory to the blue. Team play was the de- 
ciding factor in the Harvard game. Yale had lost in winning 
from Princeton most of her good speed and bdrillianey. It was only 
because the men were working perfectly together and were not 
dependent on brilliant individual effort that turned the tide in 
her favor when she met. Harvard. 


Coy of Yale kicking out from his own Goal-line in the Harvard-Yale Game 


Veame to working together, 


account the star indi 
vidual men she had to 
work with. 

Ilarvard did not 
lind herself till too 
late. That was a 
wonderful brace at Cambridge after the Dartmouth horror. It 
was a strong team that faced Yale on November 23, strong actu- 
ally and even stronger potentially. Her defence was the strongest 
Yale encountered anywhere throughout the season. Relatively it 
was much stronger that her offence. The reason is not fag to seek, 
for defence is much more a matter of individual skill. “When it 
displaying some well planned and con- 
certed attack Harvard was found wanting. Her plays were too 
limited in scope. 

Princeton played a_ consistently sirong and brilliant game 
throughout the season. Her standard of play was fully up to or 
ahead of any team that has come from the home of the Tigers since 
1903. In speed her back field was unequalled by any of the year. 
She had a fast slashing attack, which raised havoe with all her 
opponents, and had Yale completely demoralized a the first half 
of the game. - 

Pennsylvania started the season with a veteran tea am, and has 
played all sorts and kinds of football, football which has in the 
main been of sterling quality. It seems inexplicable how the In- 
dians could have massacred them as they did. Aside from that 
one game, the Quakers have displayed good football. Certainly 
during the first half of the Cornell game they displayed a wonder- 
fully dazzling game. The forward pass has never been worked 
with more skill and effect than Pennsylvania’s execution of it in 
the first half. 

The Indians have had the most spectacular season of all, the 
most successful one, indeed, in their histery. To defeat Pennsyl- 
vania, Harvard, Minnesota, Chicago, is no small undertaking in 
one season, and the Indians did it. Had the day been dry Prinee- 
ton might have suffered a like fate. The Indian’s game has cer- 
tainly this year been a scintillating one. It is reasonable to say 
that their great showing has been made possible by the new rules. 
The forward pass has been the one great factor in all the Carlisle 
victories, their skill in this directly responsible for three-quarters 
of their scores. 

Cornell before the Venn game was tooted to have a wonderful 
team, the best that was ever turned out at Ithaca. The work they 
had done seemed entirely to justify this assertion. With the defeat 
of Princeton and West Point to their eredit, Cornell could elaim re- 
spectful attention. The game with Penn was a sad disillusion- 
ment. There can be no doubt that Cornell did not do herself justice 
in that game, nor play it to her ante-season standard, yet 
we judge her by that game. Cornell had a very strong line and 
good backs. Her attack was nevertheless deplorably weak. There 
was absolutely no deceptiveness about it; any one cculd spot her 
plays. A basic weakness in the attack was lack of power behind 
to carry it along. Very frequently the Cornell backs would shoot 
through the line clean, but be met by Penn’s secondary defence and 
thrown back for no gain just because there were none by to push 
and pull. Cornell’s game decidedly lacked snap and intelligence. 

The Army and Navy were the last to battle in the season of 1907. 
‘The game was rather a disappointment, regarded as a contest be- 
tween teams of such calibre as these two had previously shown 
themselves to be. The game was loosely and slowly played, replete 
with fumbling. The Navy won on its merits. Forward. passing on 
both sides was more or less of a failure. The game was not so 
brilliant as it was last year. 
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The Whittier Centenary 


By CAROLINE TICKNOR 


* Sir Galahad of American song,” as the Quaker 
poet has been pronounced by Edmund Clarence Sted- 
man, has joined the galaxy of distinguished centena- 
rians of whom not only Massachusetts and New 
England, but all of this broad land, is justly proud. 

Whittier is truly the poet of New England; to her 
he brought that rare gift of interprctation which 
Burns brought to his Scotland, and in return his 
own have given him the same affection that is be- 
stowed upon the Scottish bard. 

Some poets sing of the people; such are revered and honored; 
others sing to them, 
and they are univer- 
sally admired; but 
others, yet, sing for 
the people, and they 
are dearly loved. To 
this last class _be- 
long Whittier and 
Burns; they saw the 
song hidden deep in 
the hearts of their 
own countrymen 
and neighbors, and 
sang it for them. 
They were not men 
of the great cities. 
Whittier’s brief, so- 
journ in the me- 
tropolis was fraught 
with little satisfac- 
tion, and his opinion 
of it was voiced in 
a letter written to a 
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friend shortly after == = = 
his return to Haver- —— SS 


hill: = = : = 
“My health has 
suffered from my 
residence in New 
York, a place which, 
with all deference to 
thyself I must con 
sider unfit for Chris- —— 
tian or heathen ever aes See 
to dwell in. 
In 1833, when SS 
twenty-six years old, 


he wrote to his 


friend Mrs. Sigour- 
ney: “I have found SS SS 
that my political 
reputation is more == = 
influential than my 

poetical, so I try to = 
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make myself a man 
of the world,—and 
the public are de- 
ceived; but I am 
not.” 

Can one fancy 
that Whittier’s pub- 
lic was ever deceived 
into thinking the 
shy Quaker “a man 
of the world”? In- 
deed, that was of all 
things most em- 
phatically what 
Whittier was not; 
he “a man of the 
world,” this genuine 
apostle of the 
simple life in New 
England! He was 
a “man of the next 
world,” no doubt, 
but never of this. 

He belonged to those natures who would advance with firmness 
and joy to martyrdom in a good cause, but are never comfortable in 
society, and who impress one with the itlea that thev would like to 
run out of the door at any moment. Yet few enjoyed the society of 
congenial friends as did the Quaker poet. No one relished a good 
story more, nor related one with better grace. His sense of the ludi- 
crous was very vivid, and the absurdities of life and its situations 
struck him never more forcibly than when they involved himself. 

As Whittier’s nephew and biographer has asserted, it would be a 
mistake to suppose that gentleness was a necessity of his nature; his 
was, in reality, the result of resolute self-control and the habitual 
government of a tempestuous spirit. Indeed, the poet had his 
shrewd, assertive, and almost vindictive side, else he had never been 
so successful a politician and reformer. 
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John Greenleaf Whittier 
THE CENTENARY OF THE QUAKER POET WAS CELEBRATED THIS WEEK 


The one-hundredth anniversary of the birth of John Greenleaf 
Whittier, who first drew breath at Haverhill, Massachusetts, De- 
cember 17, 1807, brought to his birthplace, and to the town of 
Amesbury, which was his home for many years, pilgrims from far 
and near. For the Quaker poet was closer to the heart of his New 
England than any other of her poetic sons. It was a characteristic 
of this special celebration that one recognized here a certain inti- 
mate and friendly feeling which made it seem almost a neighbor- 
hood affair. Whittier was such an admirable neighbor, and so 
warmly beloved in his immediate vicinity, that his own place guards 
with jealous care all that was his. His home at Amesbury and 
his birthplace at 
Haverhill are each 
regarded with deep- 
est veneration, He 
was their poet, 

—— friend, and also 
their first cftizen. 

It was in_ the 
name of the “ Citi- 
zens of Haverhill” 
that the invitation 
was issued to com- 
memorate the poet’s 
hundredth birthday. 
The city govern- 
ment, cooperating 
with the “ Whittier 
Club,” made ar- 
rangements for the 
exercises which were 
held at 2.30 o’clock 


| 


= = in the First Univer- 

= => salist Church. Here 

— addresses were de- 

= == livered by Mr. 

= == Frank B. Sanborn, 
== = of Concord, one of 
=5 SSS the few remaining 
SSS members of that 

= == == famous literary 


= circle, and by Pro- 
== = fessor Bliss Perry. 
This programme was 
fittingly crowned by 
a poem written for 
the occasion by Mrs. 
Julia Ward Howe, 
— whose friendship 
=: with the poet ex- 
tended over many 
years. 
Meanwhile the 
picturesque old town 
of Amesbury was 
equally the centre of 
literary festivities. 
At noon the “ Whit- 
tier Home Associa- 
tion” served an in- 
formal luncheon at 
its new quarters, a 
historie house _re- 
cently restored by 
money béstowed by 
Whittier’s nephew, 
Mr. Samuel T. 
Pickard. 
This quaint old 


/ 


place was just ready 
for the society's oc- 
cupancy, and so the 
centennial date was 
chosen for its dedi- 
cation house- 
warming. 

From this point 
the visitors, who ar- 
rived at intervals during the morning, proceeded to the Town Hall, “ 
where the programme began, and at 1.30 o’clock Gevernor Guild 
opened the meeting with one of his usual happy addresses. After 
the singing of the Centennial Hymn by a chorus of school children 
and other preliminary features, an address was delivered by 
Booker T. Washington. Following this came tributes from Honor- 
able John D. Long, Mr. Edwin D. Mead, and others. 

All day the Whittier homestead was open to the many guests 
who came to offer tribute to him whose gentle spirit seems verily 
to hover about the place filled with such plenteous memories, , 
and also with the manifold household belongings which are 
still as the poet left them. The books, the pictures, the 
furniture are just as they were when. his gentle presence was 
withdrawn. 
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WINTER) CAMPAIGN . 
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“TRE: THESPIAN'S TREASURED RELIG 
SEES THE ONCE MORE, 


BOLD KICK. 
cor wo HEAT!” 


arts 


WARMING HIS FINGERS “is 


FIDOS WINTER 
TOMET IAKS HIS 
PLEBEIAN AC- 
QUAINTANCES. 


ANY ROCM DERE, SPORT? 


1S THE EXCUSE now ! 


COLD WEATHER 


DRAWN BY HAMILTON WILLIAMS 
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AT THE 


The Season’s 


“THEATRE OF IDEAS”’ 


Plays 


By 


HAT “something ” over which we never pause for analysis, 

but which we sweepingly designate as “ the atmosphere of 

the theatre”—and know our characterization to 

thoroughly understood—is so completely lacking at the 

Berkeley Theatre as to provoke a few lines of prefatory 
comment. The smallness of the playhouse has, no doubt, much to 
do with it. The absence of an orchestra is, likewise, a factor. But 
there is something else, 
something quite as intangi- 
ble as the atmosphere pos- 
sessed by other theatres, 
which impresses upon one 
the absence of the accus- 
tomed air. Upon entering 
the house one is irresistibly 
seized by the idea that he 
is attending an amateur per- 
formance and that every 
seat save the one assigned 
to him is occupied by some 
fond parent, or  ready- 
handed friend of some one 
who is in an anxious tremor 
behind the small red curtain. 
It seems that every one in 
the house should know 
every one else, and the 
critic who goes there alone, 
as it were, feels as if he 
were there by the grace of 
Mrs. Somebody Orother (a 
stout person in black much 
interested in charities) who 
has had charge of the. sale 
of the tickets. So strong is 
the first impression of the 
house and its unexpected 
atmosphere that it remains 
throughout the. evening. 
When the fina! curtain falls 
one cannot quite under- 
stand why every one is 


Miss Margaret Wycherly 
AS “THE FOOL” IN MR. YEATS'S 


MORALITY, THE HOUR GLASS for the players to come 


from behind with traces of 

make-up still visible on 
neck, ears, lips, and eyebrows for the usual extravagance of con- 
gratulation. 

So much for the atmosphere of the Berkeley Theatre — it 
has nothing whatever to do with the excellence of the performance 
which Mr. Arnold Daly is giving there. The only reason for the 
preface is the impression the house made upon the writer. More 
than likely it did not so impress any one else. 

As the performances at the Berkeley begin at a more leisurely 
hour than is usual in our theatres, for which many thanks, and as 
they are designed to give New-Yorkers something new (vide the 
legend at the top of the programme: “ The Theatre of Ideas”), it 
is a fair assumption that the whole thing is an experiment in 
novelties. It is more than that, however. It is the presentation 
of short plays which give much more entertainment than is to be 
found in the three acts of many productions which are still in 
favor along the well-worn theatrical highway lying to the westward 
of the Berkeley. The three-part programme which this review con- 
cerns consisted of “ The Van Dyck,” “ The Jashiwara,” and “ The 
Flag Station.” The first is farce; at least it develops into that 
before the curtain falls. It were a pity to disclose its plot, par- 
ticularly its dénouenent. Suffice it to say that a bachelor in 
London is visited one evening by a stranger who, after a rambling 
conversation, makes a confession of murder and then attempts to 
kill his host. At the psychological moment enter a doctor and 
keepers from a neighboring asylum hot-foot after the visitor. They 
ask the bachelor to leave the room in order that, his exciting 
presence dispensed with, they may clap a strait-jacket upon the 
escaped lunatic. He goes out and—the lunatic is no lunatic at 
all—far from it—neither are the others asylum attendants, and 
what happens during the bachelor’s absence from his room should 
be seen, not read. Mr. Daly plays the ingenious lunatie with skill 
and humor, and Mr. Holbrook Blinn the part of the bachelor with 
much artfulness, particularly as he has few lines and must rely 
epee his powers of facial expression during a greater part of the 
play. 

The second play. the name of which has been transliterated into 
* Jashiwara,” although I believe the generally accepted Angliciza- 
tion of the word to be as if spelled “ Yoshiwara” (certainly less 
Teutonic than with a J), is a tragedy of old Japan. It is presented 
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going out instead of waiting | 


by Madame Hanako and her company of Japanese players. It is 


peculiarly fascinating, like a bit of animated decoration. Judged 
even by our material Western standards it has reality and is not 
burdened with the symbolism usual in Japanese drama, which, 
however beautiful and all-meaning to a Japanese audience, would 
be quite unappreciated by alien persons. It is.as sweepingly tragic 
as “ Francesca da Rimini,” only one live person being left when the 
curtain closes the scene. Madame Hanako, as one of the girls of 
the “ Yoshiwara” (J, if. you prefer it), drugs a cavalier for his 
bag of coin, kills the house servant who revives him, and is in 
turn killed by the vengeful cavalier. The play is, of course, in 
Japanese, so that all the foreigner has for guidance along the un- 
familiar way are a comprehensive “ Argument” published in‘ the 
programme, and the looks and inflections of the actors. These last. 
the movement of lips, brows, hands, shoulders, even feet, and the 
changing tones, really convey much of the meaning of the piece. 
Only in a dance to Madame Hanako’s song with samisen accom- 
paniment and, afterward, in her own dance do any of the actors 
suggest the Japanese of the fan, the vase, and the kakemono. If 
anything Japanese can be conceived as Gallic, or suggestive of the 
French in any detail, Madame Hanako may be said to approach 
it. This more or less remarkable idea is doubtless begotten of the 
fact that Madame Hanako’s gestures, the fluttering of her hands. 
her sidelong glances, and her stamping anger attract most of one’s 
attention in the attempt to interpret the action. ‘That they do so 
with a readily appreciable fidelity quite supports the French idea. 
To an American audience the play is practically pantomime. 
Madame Hanako is, by the way, only about four feet tall. The 
cavalier, Mr. Sato, is six feet of good actor, and jn his simulation 
of the collapse of a strong man from poison his Oriental fidelity 
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Mme. Hanako and Mr. Sato 
THE JAPANESE ACTORS WIIO HAVE BEEN 
APPEARING AT THE BERKELEY LYCEUM 
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makes a part of the scene horribly real 
without being in the least offensive. It is 
startling to wateh his rough-hewn face 
redden, the veins and tendons of his neck 
swell to breaking, and the sightless stare 
glaze his eyes before he crashes full length 
hackward. 

The play which terminates the perform- 
ance is, by the playwright, just wrested 
from tragedy. It should. be the first play 
of the three, since it sends the audience 
home still conscious of the tension at which 
it has held itself for fully fifteen minutes. 
In this, Mr. Daly has the réle of operator 
in a flag-station in the Selkirk Mountains 
on the Canadian Pacific Railroad. A _ bliz- 
yard has raged for days, and during more 
than seventy-two hours the operator has 
had to remain sleepless at his post. He is 
at the point of exhaustion, but must still 
receive and transmit orders until his re- 
lief, promised him on the next train able 
to get through, shall arrive. After receiv- 
ing one order he drops asleep for an_ in- 
stant. The order flutters to the floor, and, 
not being able to find it, he undertakes to 
transfer it to the train-sheet from memory. 
In this he makes a tragic error. The or- 
der as transferred will cause two trains 
to collide on a trestle. 

For many years a train wreck which he 
witnessed, and for which he was, until full 
investigation, held accountable, has preyed 
upon him, filling both sleeping and waking 
hours with its horrors. In the play a train 
arrives at the flag-station, and the con- 
ductor comes in to get his orders ‘from the 
sheet on the order-board. He notes their 
divergence from the customary instructions, 
and asks the operator whether he is sure 
they have been posted aright. This rouses 
the operator to rage, in which, all unstrung 
by his terrible ordeal of work, he would 
have flung himself upon the trainman save 
for the restraining hand of his wife, who 
has kept’ the ceaseless vigil with him. 
Many minutes afterward, when the two 
trains are rushing down upon each other, 
and the warning of either is impossible, the 
operator’s wife discovers the impending 
catastrophe. She awakens him, and when 
he faces the awful thing his error has 
brought about he determines to kill him- 
self, declaring he cannot again face the ac- 
cusation which -must follow. The wife 
pleads to die with him, and he grimly de- 
termines to kill her and then himself. 
but—and here, again, to reveal the climax 
of the scene would be as unfair to Mr. 
Daly as to the theatre. 

There is an intensity about this play 
which makes the .curtain an absolute relief. 
Mr. Daly plays his part with admirable 
strength and repression, even in one of the 
moments which might strongly tempt him 
to ranting, the moment in which he de- 
scribes the wreck he witnessed years before. 
the suffering of the victims, and his own 
frantic efforts to aid them. As his wife. 
Miss Helen Ware has a part which she 
plays with foree and naturalness, save in 
one speech, when she tells her husband. 
“T am ready, Dick,” as he stands before 
her, the revolver trembling in his hand. 
The tone is painfully unnatural and stagey. 
Otherwise her portrayal is as faithful as 
Mr. Daly’s. 


Since the above was written, Mr. Daly 
has added to the bill at the Berkeley Lyceum 
two new plays, omitting the performance 
of “The Yoshiwara.” The additions, writ- 
ten by the Irish poet-dramatist, Mr. Will- 
iam Butler Yeats, are “ Cathleen ni Houli- 
han” and “ The Hour Glass,” and in each of 
them Miss Margaret Wrycherly assumes a 
leading part. 

Neither of these plays is new to New 
York, for Miss Wycherly herself was seen 
in them at a local theatre several years ago, 
and the first of them, “ Cathleen ni Houli- 
han,” was produced at the Carnegie Ly- 
ceum by the Irish Literary Society in the 
spring of 1903. Miss Wycherly—or Mr. 
Daly, if he is resp@nsible—deserves a meas- 
ure of publie gratitude for bringing for- 
ward again these two remarkable plays— 
remarkable not alone for their interest as 
drama, but for their poetic beauty and their 
profound but. luminous symbolism. “ Cath- 
leen ni Houlihan” is the less important of 
the two. It is a moving and powerful piece 
of dramatic allegory, in which the central 
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figure—the old woman, Cathicen ni Houli- 
han, who beguiles young Peter Gillane away 
from home and into her service on his mar- 
riage eve—typifies lreland, “old, but ever 
young.” She is the lreland of the bards, 
the tragical and lovely figure who is found 
in Celtic poetry in so many guises and 
known by so many names—* Dark Rosleen,” 
“ Rose of Erin,” and “ Cathleen ni Houli- 
han,” among others. Despite its potent 
dramatic effectiveness and its literary dis- 
tinction, it is an unfortunate defect of this 
play, however, that its appeal is so largely 
addressed to those for whom the history 
of Ireland is an open book. For such as 
these, its symbolism is clear and influential; 
but one is obliged to admit that, for the 
average New York auditor, its significance 
must be a little difficult to grasp. The 
play is well done at the Berkeley Lyceum: 
but for those who reeall its wonderfully 
forceful and intense performance by the 
Irish Literary Society it seems a_ little 
tame. Miss Wvycherly, in particular, does 
not enact (Cathleen with quite the fervor 
and exaltation that Miss Dorothy Donnely 
infused into the part four years ago. The 
honors must go rather to Mrs. Annie Yea- 
mans, whose Bridget is as exquisitely vera- 
cious as it is delicate and expert in denote- 
ment. 

“The Hour Glass,” which was first made 
known to America through publication in 
the pages of The North American Review 
in 1903, is among the best of Mr. Yeats’s 
writings for the stage. It belongs, in a 
sense, to the class of the old Moralities— 
indeed, Mr. Yeats entitles it “ A Morality ” 
-——though it has a vividness and a deliberate 
poetic beauty which they’ have not. A 
Wise Man having convinced all who are 
susceptible to his influence that the ma- 
terial world is the only real world, that one 
can believe only what one can see and feel, 
is visited by the Angel of God, who tells 
him that he must die within the hour, be- 
cause he has aroused the anger of the angels 
who guard the threshold of heaven. He 
pleads for merey, and is finally permitted 
one hope of ultimate pardon if, within the 
running of the sands through the hour 
glass, he can find in the world one who still 
believes in heaven and hell and God. 
The Wise Man, therefore. calls his pupils 
and tries to make them understand that 
he had filled their minds with false teach- 
ings. They laugh at him: he calls to his 
wife, but she, too, has had her faith shat- 
tered by the sophistries of her husband. 
The Wise Man can find none who has faith 
until. finally. Teigue the Fool tells him 
that he knows there are angels, because he 
has seen them many times. Then the Wise 
Man dies, and his soul is earried away by 
the angel. 

Nothing could be clearer. more trans- 
parent, and more moving than the sym- 
bolism of this little parable of the soul. 
It is conceived and written in a spirit of 
the utmost simplicity. vet with unfailing 
beauty of diction and with touching dra- 
matic effect. 

On the whole, it is admirably acted at 
the Berkeley. Miss Wycherly plays Teique 
the Fool with exactly the right touch of 
naiveté and innocent sincerity, and Mr. 
Holbrook Blinn is effective as the Wise 
Wan. But one is moved to beseech Mr. 
Daly to train Miss Maire Quinn, who plays 
The Angel, to speak her lines with more of 
the dignity and distinction of a celestial 
being. and less of the lugubrious solemnity 
of a New England Sunday-school teacher in- 
culeating the catechism. 


The Harper Publications as 
Christmas Gifts 


Tne Franklin Fire Insurance Company. 
of Philadelphia, has ordered six hundred 
and seventy-nine subscriptions to HARPER'S 
MAGAZINE for 1908, which it will dis- 
tribute as Christmas presents among six 
hundred and seventy-nine of its employees. 


-For these subscriptions the Franklin Com- 


pany is paying $2172 80. The incident is 
notable as one of many examples of the 
growing custom among large institutions, 
more wide-spread this year than ever be- 
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fore, of giving the Harper publications as 
presents to employees. 

No other periodical can offer so varied 
and so interesting an array of articles, 
editorials, and fiction as LIARPER’S WEEK- 
LY during the next vear, which will witness 
one of the most important Presidential 
campaigns ever known in the history of 
this country. No better periodical than 
HARPER'S WEEKLY can be given by any em- 
plover to his employees for their instrue- 
tion and guidance. The WEEKLY'S special 
articles are always of timely interest and 
general appeal. The fiction is from the pens 
of the best writers. The editorial “ Com- 
ment ” is able, candid, and fearless, and it 
exerts an enlightening influence second to 
none other in America both in wide quota- 
tion and convineing quality. 

Any employer desiring to subseribe for the 
Harper publications in the manner above 
described can obtain further information 
from the Cireulation Department of Hlar- 
per & Brothers, Franklin Square, New’ York. 


Did They? 
Tuts notice was posted in a pleasure-boat 
belonging to a certain steamship company: 
“The chairs in the cabin are for the 
ladies. Gentlemen are requested not to 
make use of them till the ladies are seated.” 


Calculating 


Prue. “ Would you marry an extravagant 
man?” 

Dotty. “ That would depend, dear, on 
how long he had been extravagant.” 


WHIPPED CREAM. 

Tue large percentage of cream in Borpen's Prertrss Brann 
EVAPORATED MILK (unsweetened) permits of saticfactory whip- 
ping, if milk and utensils are thoroughly chilled. Use flat or 
coarse wire whipper. Quickest results are obtained by whipping 


in bow! packed in ice. «*.« 


THE BEST WORM LOZENGES for CHILDREN are 
BROWN’'S VERMIFUGE COMFITS. 2s cents a box. .*. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Pears 


Most soaps clog 
the skin pores by 
the fats and free 
alkali in their com- 
position. 

Pears’ is quickly 


rinsed off, leaves 
the pores open and 
the skin soft and 


cool. 
Established in 1789, 


CLARK’S CRUISE OF THE “ARABIC.” 


7 16,000 tons, fine, large, unusually steady. 7_ 


February 6 te April 17, 190%, 
Seventy days, costing only 6400.00 and up, including shore excur- 
sions. SPECIAL. FRATURES: Maceirs, Cadiz, Seville. Alwiers. 
Malta, 19 Daye in Feaypt and the Land, Constantinople, 
Athens, Rome, the Riviera, etc. Fours Kound the World. 


40 TOURS TO EUROPE fielS 


attractive ever offered. FF. ©, CLARK, Times Uldg., New York. 
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Music and the Opera 


MISS MARY GARDEN 


AND “THAIS” 


By LAWRENCE GILMAN ° 


ERSONS who are very wise and very aged have said 
that the entrance of Tristan into /solde’s tent, as 
enacted by Albert Niemann in New York almost a 
quarter of a century ago, was the most striking 
‘instance of a stage entrance within their experience. 
However that may be, there is no doubt that the 
most memorable effect of a like kind within recent 
memory was the artfully prepared and wonderfully 
realized entrance of Emma Calvé in the first act 
of Isidore de Lara’s ill-starred music-drama * Mes- 

histrionic achievement to the dramatic potency of 

Mme. Calvé 


saline ~ 
which this page has more than once borne witness. 
was, at that moment, both magnificently imposing and superbly, 


incomparably, alluring. Her trailing robe gf cloth of gold, her 
poppy-wreathed hair, her dark and disdainful beauty, were definite 
and vivid symbols of a conception the imperial gurgeousness of 
which still dazzles the inner eye, The thing was without a rival 
in its kind—was, it has been said, incomparable—until Miss 
Mary Garden made her first appearance the other day as Thais 
in Massenet’s opera of that name, at the Manhattan Opera House. 

Massenet’s opera, which is based on the story by Anatole 
France, is, it has been happily said, “the story of a monk who 
becomes a man and a eourtesan who becomes a saint.”” The 
courtesan is Thais. and she is a courtesan of ancient Alexandria; 
therefore she is voluptuous, unequivocal, and adored. The monk 
is one Afhanael, an ascetic, a vyision- 


Her acting is, throughout the opera, on the same 


inspiration. 
She shows us frankly, 


level of imagination, veracity, and skill. 


4m the earlier portions, the type of the scarlet woman exulting in 


her beauty and her puissance; and though the candor and unre- 
straint of the representation could not well have been exceeded, 


) there was no thought of vulgarity, there was no commonness or 


offence. 

Miss Garden’s voice is a vibrant and powerful -soprano, which 
she, like Lehmann and Calvé, knows how to color emotionally and 
dramatically, imbuing it with extremely subtle nuances of expres- 
sion. It is a finer instrument in the lower than in the higher 
portion of its compass; but always it serves flexibly and with 
eloquence the purposes of a medium of dramatic utterance. 

Of Massenet’s score there is not a great deal to say. It does 
not deviate in the slightest degree from the kind of writing to 
which this facile and fluent music-mgker has accustomed us. It is 
graceful, adroit, refined; it falls pleasantly upon the ear without 
perturbing the mind, the spirit, or the emotions: it is, in short, 
Massenet at his most typical. To a public that has long been fa- 
miliar with the characteristics of this composer’s output it is 
scarcely necessary to say more. 

Mr. Hammerstein is to be thanked for giving the work at 
the Manhattan, if only on account of the opportunity it affords 
for the display of Miss Garden’s admirable and engrossing art 
and notable personality. Mr. Renaud’s performance of the thank- 

less role of the fanatical and unstable 
monk, one must not forget to say. is an 


ary, and a fanatic. He beholds in a 
nightmare of unholy splendor Thais 


achievement to be remembered because 


exhibiting her charms in the service 
of Aphrodite, and he determines to re- 
claim her soul. He goes to Alexan- 
dria and accomplishes his mission: 
for Thais is made to realize the in- 
evitable decay of mortal beauty and 
the substantial advantages to be de- 
rived from a change ot heart. She 
ix converted. and follows Athanael into 
the desert to seek salvation in the re- 
treat of the White Ladies. But her 
savior has fallen upon evil and sinis- 
ter days: he has looked upon the 
beauty of his convert, and the strength 
of his spirit has not prevailed against 
it. He suecumbs to its enchantment: 
and while the fires of life flame within 
him. the soul of Thais, exalted and 
purified, passes from earth in one. of 
those appropriate but causeless deaths 
which are possible only on the operatic 
stage. and which have involved in their 
inexplicable way even such superior 
beings as Tannhdnuser and Isolde. 
Such is the dramaiie basis of Mas- 
senet’s opera, which has been consid- 
ered at this juncture for the purpose 
of indicating the setting which con- 
tributes to the astonishing effect of 
Miss Garden's emergence in its first 
act. That incident has been compared 
with the effect achieved by Mme. Calvé 
in the opening scene of “ Messaline ~; 
but whereas Calvé’s entrance’ on 
that memorable occasion was preemi- 
nent by reason of what one may call 
its static impressiveness, Miss Garden's 
entrance in Thais was nothing if not 
dynamic in quality. One beheld a wo- 
man of strikingly distinguished beauty, 
youthful and ineredibly slender, lithe, 
sinnous, and swift in mevement, and 
with an irresistibly vital presence. 
ller poses, her gestures, as she enter- 
ml, with long and splendid strides, the 
presence of the adoring crowd, flinging 
her among them and greeting 
rapturously her waiting lover, were of 
an indescribable grace, fascination, 
and abandon. This, one must repeat. 
was altogether the mest superb ae- 
complishment of that very difficult 
task, a stage entrance, that we have 
Witnessed upon the operatie stage of 
New York. It stamped Miss Garden 
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of its subtle and expert skill—it is 
another one of the group of brilliant 
portrayals which this great histrion has 
set before us. The opera has been pic- 
turesquely mounted; the entire produc- 
tion, indeed, is among the best that 
the Manhattan has yielded. 


The first New York appearance in 
concert of Mr. Denis O’Sullivan, the dis- 
tinguished Irish baritone, was an event 
of uncommon interest’ to those who 
relish not only artisti? singing but a 
novel element in the character of the 
musie sung.- Mr. O’Sullivan’s concert 
occurred on Thanksgiving night, and 
there was cause for regret in the fact, 
“for it meant a smaller audience than 
would ordinarily have been drawn to 
Carnegie Hall for the occasion. But 
those who were fortunate enough to be 
present heard some song-singing of an 
unusual kind. 

Mr. O’Sullivan, who was born at 
San Francisco in 1868 of Irish parents, 
studied with such teachers of singing 
as Karl Formes, Vannuccini, William 
Shakespeare, and Sbriglia. He is a 
singer and actor of wide and long 
experience. Since his début as an 
opera-singer in “ Trovatore,” with the 
Carl Rosa Company, a dozen years 
ago at Dublin, he has sung in operas 
serious and comic, in song-recitals, in 
concert; and New York remembers him 
affectionately in the name-part of Stan- 
foerd’s delightful “Shamus O’Brien.” 
He has come to America in a continua- 
tion of his endeavors, begun a decade 
ugo, to extend public interest in Trish 
music of the best and most truly char- 
acteristic kind, as distinguished from 
the spurious stuff that is falsely at- 
tributed to Celtic sourves. He is also 
to appear in a romantic light opera, 
Irish in setting and substance, entitled 
“ Peggy Machree.” 

Mr. O’Sullivan is an artist whom it 
is a pleasure to weleome to the New 
York concert stage. He is a singer of 
extraordinary eloquence and versatility, 
commanding an expressional range that 
surprises one by its variety of accent 
and its easeful ‘mastery of contrasting 
moods and styles. Moreover, he has the 


as no less than an actress of genius: 


incaleulable gift of personality—a per- 


for the coneeption and execution of 
such effeets as the one which has been 
referred to are products of histrionic 
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Miss Mary Garden as “ Thais” 


sonality of singular richness and po- 
tency. It is earnestly to.be desired 
that this forceful and unusual singer 
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may find it feasible to permit us to hear 
him in a recital which will more completely 
demonstrate his art than was possible un- 
der the conditions governing his appearance 
on Thanksgiving night. 

On an adjoining page will be found a 
reproduction of a brilliant and character- 
istic sketch of Mr. O’Sullivan made by Mr. 
John S. Sargent. 


At the Metropolitan Opera House the 
most conspicuous events of the season have 
heen, thus far, the début of the Russian 
hasso Theodore Chaliapine, and the appear- 
ance of Mr. Bonci. Mr. Chaliapine ex- 
hibited a voice of immense sonority, a 
gigantic physical frame, and a lively sense 
of drama. His Mefistofele in Boito’s labored 
and banal translation of Goethe's “ Faust ” 
is an exceedingly vigorous, graphic, and 
original performance, though it is not more 
important than is the role itself. Mr. 
Bonci—whose miniature art is, after all, 
hest displayed in the more intimate sur- 
roundings of such a house as the Manhattan 
—was observed with pleasure as Rodolfo in 
“La Bohéme.” Mr. Ferrari, the new con- 
ductor, who has been secured for the works 
of the Italian repertoire, has not yet had 
sufficient opportunity to display his capaci- 


Mr. Safonoff, at the second Philharmonic 
the other day, chose to revive Rubinstein’s 
moribund “ Ocean” Symphony, and he read 
the work with a breadth and an affection 
that had in them an element of pathos: for 


the performance, an exceedingly eloquent one, 


was worthy of nobler music. Public neglect 
of a work of large dimensions and celebrity 
dees not always by any means imply that 
an accurate measure of it has unconsciously 
heen taken: but it does mean, one may con- 
clude, precisely that thing in the case of 
the “Ocean” Symphony. Mr. Safonoff. is, 
as we all know, a Russian, and he may be 
assumed to possess a natural affection for 
his compatriot’s work; but it is quite .im- 
possible to feel that he is justified in his 
regard. An immense and wunconquerable 
weariness seizes upon one in listening to 
this huge and singular score—and it is a 
weariness that is not unmixed with a cer- 
tain consciousness of grief. No composer 
in the history of musical art ever strove 
<0 desperately, so passionately, to compel the 
world to heed his utterances as did Anton 
Rubinstein; and the completeness of his fail- 
ire is almost a measure of the fervor and 
heroism of the attempt. This symphony. so 
pathetically grandiose in scope, so porten- 


tous in manner, so void of musical sub- 
stance, 1s a document which, despite the 
melancholy tale it holds, is not without its 
own peculiar poignancy. 


The Bingley’s Box Party 


An Episode of New York Life 


Mrs. Bincitey had not lived long in New 
York, consequently her heart was filled with 
joy when, about four o’clock one Thursday 
afternoon, her husband telephoned that he 
had been given a box for that evening at a 
popular operetta, and told her to invite four 
others to accompany them. Surely nothing 
could be easier; and to be quite sure of get- 
ting the right people, Mrs. Bingley began 
making out her list at once. She would ask 
those nice Saunders, who had invited them 
to dinner only last week. Then Miss 
Wilkeson, who was always good company; 


and the other man, who should he be? 
Mrs. Bingley knit her pretty brows a 


moment, and finally decided on a young 
lawyer, an acquaintance of her husband. 

The list made out, she gayly hurried to 
the telephone, with the unconcerned look of 
one who little realizes the fate that awaits 
her. 

Mr. Bingley was a trifle later than usual 
that evening, but as he opened the hall door 
he saw a most unfamiliar sight. Usually 
his wife met him in daintiest of evening or 
house gowns, her pretty face smiling a wel- 
come. Now at the farther end of the hall 
he espied a figure still in street dress, with 
dishevelled hair, frantically clutching the 
telephone-receiver, while in hoarse tones she 


ejaculated: 

“Yes, 0665 Hoboken! What! Yes, ring 
again! Hello! Oh, is that you, Mr. 
Smith? What! Locomotor ataxia! Good 
gracious! No, you need not give any mes- 
sage.” 


The receiver was hung up with a bang, 
and, turning, Mrs. Bingley caught sight of 
her husband. 

“Frank.” she cried, with something be- 
tween a laugh and a sob, “I have been 
at that telephone almost continuously since 
four o’clock. Up to the present time I have 
secured but one other person to go, Mrs. 
Harding.” 

“Mrs. Harding? T thought you and she 
were not on speaking terms,” cried Bingley, 
amazed, 

“Hush, Frank! Listen. Tt is true we had 
a quarrel last week, but I only asked her ten 
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minutes ago. 
people since you telephoned me. 
Saunders, out of town for the 
Brewster? Had a serious 
The Morgans? A dinner party. 
mours? So sorry, but thev had 
theatre engagement. Miss Wilkeson? Oh, 
why hadn't I sent her word sooner? She 
had just promised to spend the evening with 
some people she hates. Young Wither- 
spoon? Had to go to take testimony for a 
case. Then I telephoned those stupid Rey- 
nolds men. They were going to a lecture, 
and couldn’t possibly give it up. Mr. 
Hooper? Positively groaned, that he had 
promised to go to Brooklyn to a dance, and 
as it was his chum’s sister he couldn't very 
well get out of it. When you came in | 
was just telephoning Mr. Smith, that Ho- 
boken man who is so fond of the theatre. 
He, if you please, is seriously ill, and the 
landlady thought it was locomotor ataxia. I 
cannot think of another soul whom we know 
who has a telephone. but | thought if you 
don’t mind, you might hurry through din- 
ner, and just run down to the Giffords and 
ask them. You could meet us at the 
theatre.” 

When Mrs. Bingley and her guests entered 
the box the party consisted of the following: 
Mr. Bingley, tired, out of breath from hurry- 
ing, and distinetly cross; Mrs. Bingley. a 
set smile on her tired face; Mrs. Harding. 
suspecting that she had been asked at the 
last moment, and furious that there was no 
escort provided for her other than Bingley. 
and old Mrs. Sheppeard, who lived in the 
flat below the Bingleys, and who was quite 
deaf, but said she “loved to go to the 
theatre, it was always so bright and gay.” 

Now when people offer the Bingleys a box 
one of two things happens: They oceupy it 
alone, in state, while people in the cheap 
seats wonder how some persons can be so 
selfish, or Mr. Bingley hastily and with the 
utmost cordiality declines it. 

“So sorry, my dear fellow, but we have 
promised to dine with friends in Brooklyn.” 

EK. LATHROP. 


[ have telephoned just thirty 
First, the 
week. Dr. 
consultation. 
The Sey- 
another 


A Happy Thought 


Strancer. “My friend, why are you 


swearing so?” 

Cussiry. “ Why? Beeause of a blank fool 
of a doctor. T got some pills for a pain in 
my hack, and the directions read, * Take one 
a half-hour before you feel the pain coming 
on.’ 
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| A MASTER-SKETCH IN CHARCOAL 


THIS PORTRAIT OF THE EMINENT IRISH SINGER, MR. DENIS O’SULLIVAN, WAS SKETCHED IN CHARCOAL BY MR. JOHN 8S. SARGENT. 
THE ORIGINAL DRAWING IS IN THE POSSESSION OF MRS, OSCAR SUTRO, OF SAN FRANCISCO; IT IS REPRODUCED HERE BY THE KIND 
PERMISSION OF MR. SARGENT, A PARAGRAPH RELATIVE TO MR. OSULLIVAN WILL LE FOUND ON PAGE 1888 OF THIS ISSUE 
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The Panic 93: Retrospect 


EXTRACTS FROM PROF. DAVIS RICH DEWEY’S WORK “NATIONAL PROBLEMS” 


HE parallel between the panic of 1893 
and the recent financial whirlwind has 
often been drawn. The consequences of 
the late disturbance are not and do not 
seem likely to be nearly so serious as those 
of 1893, when the gold reserve fell to the 
remarkably low figure of $95,000,000, and 
the conditions were complicated by the 
silver question. The real story of the 
panic of 1893 is best told by Professor 
Davis Rich Dewey in his new’ work, 
National Problems, which is volume 

twenty-four of “ The American Nation: A History.” As early as 

1890, Professor Dewey points out, the gold reserve in the national 

treasury began to shrink. In 1892 “ foreign trade was beyond 

precedent; railroads increased their tonnage; the money market 
was favorable to business; and the amount of liabilities involved 
in- business failures was less than it had been for ten years.” 

Nevertheless there were disquieting indications in the heavy ex- 

ports of gold and an unfavorable trade balance against the United 

States. Furthermore: 

“ Speculation in the new great industrial companies also under- 
mined the stability of the financial structure. The earnings of the 
trusts had not yet been proven; they expected generous profits on 
inflated capitalization, and the uncertainty of their realization 
afforded a congenial opportunity for the speculative trader. At 
times the Stock Exchange dealings in ‘industrials’ far exceeded 
business in railroad shares. Violent fluctuations in the prices of 
securities were also portentous. ... A wider and wider circle of 
speculative operations was drawn into the gambling whirlpool. 
Doubt as to legislation, affecting not only the currency, but also 
the tariff, contributed to business uneasiness. As the commercial 
mechanism of the country became more highly developed, its sensi- 
tiveness increased, and there were misgivings, the origin of which 
could not be accurately traced. A cloud of apprehension seemed to 
settle over the country, not that a revision of the tariff or a new 
monetary system was itself feared, but blind uncertainty as to the 
future paralyzed action. . . 

“Though outwardly there was little disturbance in the money 
market, bankers were more cautious in undertaking loans for rail- 
roads. For years large railroad systems, burdened with heavy in- 
terest charges, had struggled along with varying fortunes. Some 
had staved off bankruptcy by new borrowings; others, aided by the 
transportation of the large crop of 1891, were delaying the day 
of reckoning. The first open break in the superficial signs of 
prosperity was the bankruptey of the Philadelphia and Reading 
Railroad, accompanied by a stock panic, February 20, 1893. Money 
rates rose, and, as gold exports continued, securities in which specu- 
lation played a part fell in value. The financial condition of the 
public treasury was strained to a high tension. Lessening revenue 
and increasing expenditures slowly but surely converted surpluses 
into deficits; and with a change in the character of government 
receipts, the gold reserve crumbled away early in February. It was 
on the point of falling below the traditional point of safety, when a 
few banks in New York loaned to the government on call six 
millions of gold. 
by such temporary expedients, during the closing days of 
Harrison’s administration, ‘ paddled along’ and endeavored to give 
the lie to critics who declared that the treasury was ‘ bankrupt.’ 
Nevertheless, preparations were made for an issue of bonds. It was 
in the midst of these perplexities that the direction of the finances 
was handed over to Cleveland’s second administration, March 4, 
1893.” 

The author describes the increase of distrust among the people 
due to the fear of a suspension of gold payments in redemption of 
treasury notes. Confidence in the management of “trusts” was 
shaken by failures. There was a stock panic. 

“New York banks refused to rediscount notes offered by interior 
institutions, and this tightening of credit led to the suspension 
of banks in the South and West. In June, banks in New York 
issued clearing-house certificates which were practically loans to 
embarrassed banks upon acceptable security, and for a brief mo- 
ment relieved the money market.- Within a few months; fifty-five 
million dollars of clearing-house certificates were issued in New 
York, Boston, and Philadelphia, or a third of the total circula- 
tion of those banks. The downward movement could not be 
stayed. In June the Erie Railroad failed. The closing of the 
mints in India to private coinage unsettled the value of silver, the 
price in London falling, in less than a week, from 37 to 30% 
pence per ounce. The hope that silver might be saujfsported by an 
international agreement was for the time being destroyed. Mines 
in the West were closed, and in Colorado industry came almost to 
a standstill; securities of all railroads and industrials fell, and 
hanks met the demands for funds only by increasing the amount 
of clearing-house certificates and by encroaching upon their legal 
reserves. Banks in New York refused to cash checks of depositors 
except in small amounts. By August, currency was at a premium 
of three per cent.” 

Conditions did not improve during the long delay pending the 
special session of Congress, which, after much delay, repealed the 
silver-purchase law on October 30, 1893. 
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The treasury delayed to meet requisitions, and | 


“ During this long delay business and trade severely suffered. 
Between May and Uctober national bank deposits were diminished 
by $378,000,000 and loans by about as much. A complete account 
of bankruptcy and loss cannot be given, but, during 1893, 642 
banks failed, and the liabilities of mercantile failures amounted to 
$347,000,000, as compared with $226,000,000 in the panic year of 
1884. Not since 1878 had there been so slight an increase in 
railway construction, and 22,500 miles of railway went into the 
hands of receivers. Iron production fell off by nearly one- 
fourth.” 

The national treasury meantime, Professor Dewey points out, 
was steadily spending more than it took in. Secretary Carlisle 
was denounced by the silver party because he offered to pay in- 
terest in gold on a $50,000,000 issue of five-per-cent. bonds. 

“ Finally,” says the author, “ Carlisle went to New York, and 
by a personal appeal to bankers placed the loan, which realized the 
net proceeds of $55,661,000.” 

The treasury was chasing a phantom, however, and early in 
1895 the gold reserve dropped to $41,000,000. The author adds: 

“As the previous methods of securing gold proved inadequate, 
Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan, a banker of New York, was invited to the 
White House to advise in regard to the situation, and an interview 
was held there on the evénhing of February 7, 1895. In the opinion 
of the silver advocates this marked the final degradation of the 
government, the sacrifice of national sovereignty to Wall Street. 
There were present at this conference, President Cleveland, Secre- 
tary Carlisle, Attorney-General Olney, Mr. Morgan, and a clerk. 
Mr. Morgan complained of the treatment he had received from the 
treasury officials in the negotiation of an arrangement which he 
thought he had been encouraged to perfect in connection with the 
disposal of a former issue of bonds. President Cleveland gave 
little attention to this, and immediately entered upon a discussion 
of the difficulties confronting the treasury. Would a new issue of 
bonds be taken at a good price at short notice? and, in case there 
should be imminent danger of the disappearance of what remained 
of the gold reserve during the negotiation of a sale of bonds, could a 
sufficient amount of gold be temporarily obtained from New York 
to bridge over the crisis. The replies of Mr. Morgan were not 
encouraging. 

“Mr. Morgan then suddenly asked the President why the 
treasury did not buy $100,000,000 in gold at a fixed price, and pay 
for it ip-bonds. This was a new proposition, but it was agreed 
that the law authorized such a transaction. On the next day 
it was announced that an agreement with bankers for the purchase 
of gold would be executed unless Congress would authorize the 
issue of gold interest-bearing bonds. As Congress did not act, a 
contract was entered into, February 8, 1895, with the banking- 
houses of Morgan, Belmont, and Rothschild for the purchase of 
3,500,000 ounces of gold, to be paid for in bonds. In the hope of 
breaking the endless chain, the contract provided that the lenders 
would, as far as lay in their power, use their influence to protect 
the treasury against the withdrawals of gold. One-half of the 
gold was to be purchased abroad. The price paid per ounce for the 
gold was fixed at $17.80441, which gave the syndicate a four-per- 
cent. bond running for thirty vears at a price of 104. 

“The denunciation which followed the earlier bond issues was 
repeated tenfold. The President was attacked for making a 
secret contract. It was asserted that he was affected by im- 
proper influences: Mr. Morgan was a former client, and Mr. 
Stetson, Morgan’s legal adviser, had formerly been a law-partner 
of Mr. Cleveland. The terms of the sale of the bonds were criti- 
cised, because the old four-per-cent. bonds were quoted in the open 
market at 110. Experts also declared that it would be impossible 
to control the flow of international currents of gold, and that gold 
would leave the country in response to the demands of commerce, 
irrespective of the efforts of financiers. 

“ For making a private contract, the supporters of the President 
pleaded emergency: there was no time for prolonged negotiations; 
it was impossible to test the money market; the terms named by 
the syndicate must be accepted. . . . The real justification for the 
transaction, on its face so unprofitable to the government, lay in 
the extraordinary provision whereby gold shipments were, if pos- 
sible, to be checked; the net gain to the promoters, the syndicate 
claimed, was small.” 

The government again resorted to a loan in January, 1896, and 
Professor Dewey says: 

“ This time it yielded to the popular prejudice which maintained 
that banking syndicates were endeavoring to corner gold in order 
to dictate the price of bonds, abandoned the sale by private con- 
tract, and threw the loan of January 6, 1896, open to the public. 
The result showed that the tide of publie confidence was flowing 
in; bids were made by over forty-six hundred persons, covering 
many times the sum of $100,000,000 called for. The loan was 
placed at approximately 111, yielding to the subscribers a rate of 
interest of about 3.4 per cent., and was generally interpreted as 
a rebuke to the President for relying previously upon syndi- 
cates. 

“When the maintenance of the gold standard was assured by 
the election of November, 1896, gold returned from its hiding- 
places, and the problem of preserving an adequate gold reserve no 
longer vexed the treasury.” 


WESTON AT THE FINISH OF HIS RECORD-BREAKING WALK ‘ 
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EDWARD PAYSON WESTON, IN HIS SIXTY-NINTIL YEAR, HAS JUST 
MILES, IN 28 DAYS AND 19 ILOUKS., WIIICIL WAS TWENTY-NINE 
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FINISHED A WALK FROM PORTLAND, MAINE, TO CHICAGO, 129814, 
HOURS LESS THAN HE TOOK TO MAKE THE SAME JOURNEY FORTY 


YEARS AGU. THE GREATEST DISTANCE HE WALKED IN ONE DAY WAS 6 MILES, WHICIL WAS ON THE DAY BEFORE HE FINISHED 


THE NEGLECTED RIFLE 


(Continued from paae 1871.) 
and civilian rifle clubs, and would become a mighty factor in our 
national strengtii. 

The National Rifle Association has lately formulated plans to 
systematically carry on this work, but is greatly hampered for 
lack of funds to do it on a scale commensurate with its importance. 
Ranges, rifle, and ammunition must be furnished, all of which cost 
money. Here is a worthy field for the patriotie citizen who has any 
publie benefactions in view, or for the capitalist who should take 
a more vital interest in the national safety than the average citizen 
ean be expected to do. 

A few words about the National Rifle Association of America 
is of special interest. Chartered in 1871 by the State of New York 
for the purpose of promoting and encouraging rifle-shooting among 
the citizens throughout the United States, it has had a varied 
career. For some years after its incorporation it seemed to fill the 
purpose for which it was intended, and through its efforts a re- 
vival in rifle-shooting was begun. Such men as Generals Grant, 
Hancock, Sherman were among its first presidents. After a sue- 
cessful career of about ten years it gradually died from lack of 
support. 

In 1901 it was reorganized, and since then it has gradually in- 
creased its sphere of influence, until to-day it is truly national in 
scope, and contains among its list of life members such men as 
President Roosevelt, Secretaries Taft, Bonaparte. and Meyers, 
Generals Bell, Hall, and Crozier of the United States army, 
Governor Guild of Massachusetts, Senator Dick of Ohio, and 
nearly all of the adjutants-general of the State. 

Through its efforts rifle teams have been trained and sent abroad 


which have won worlds championship, and a general revival in 
rifle-shooting has been started which is rapidly growing. Through 
its efforts two acts were put through Congress which have greatly 
stimulated marksmanship. One brought into existence the Na- 
tional Board for Promotion of Rifle Practice and the National 
Trophy. This board is composed of twenty-one members, seven 
of whom are directors of the National Rifle Association, seven are 
from the different branches of the regular service, and seven are 
appointed at large by the Assistant Secretary of War, who is 
president of the Board. Although this Board is supposed to carry 
out great plans for ihe advancement of rifle practice, it is practi- 
cally helpless owing to the lack of appropriation to put its plans 
into operation. The National Rifle Association is, however, as far 
as possible, doing the work laid down by the Board. — 

The association’s other bill was one calling for the issue of the 
service rifle and ammunition to civilian rifle clubs. This bill was 
amended in the Senate Committee by changing the word “ issue ” 
to “sale.” and in the amended form was passed, so that now all 
rifle clubs organized under the rules furnished by the National 
Rifle Association may purchase the service arm and ammunition at 
government prices. The privilege is of doubtful value in the gen- 
eral promotion scheme, and few clubs have availed themselves of 
the opportunity offered. 

The National Rifle Association has a perfected organization, 
with a secretary in every State, and under the Constitution every 
citizen has the right to bear arms, and such action by the govern- 
ment will be but carrying out the plan of forefathers who evidently 
never thought that the time would come when the use of the rifle 
would almost become a lost art among our citizens. 
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Esperanto’s Youthful Standard- 
bearer 
By John W. Harrington 


AMAZING spread of Esperanto, the auxili- 
ary international language, is revealed by 
the, visit to this country of the brilliant 
young secretary of the Esperantist general 
convention, Edmond Privat, of Geneva, 
Switzerland, in the interest of what its en- 
thusiastic advocates consider the world 
speech of the future. 

His main objects are to organize a move- 
ment in the United States, which will make 
possible the assembling of the generat con- 
vention here in 1909, and to obtain for the 
language the official recognition of the 
Federal government. He plans to call upon 
the President, and to present to him the 
claims of Esperanto not only as a language 
adapted to all forms of international com- 
munication, but as a means of promoting 


Edmond Privat 


universal peace by bringing all nations into 
a common understanding by removing one 
of the principal causes of discord. 

Such a scheme, when Esperanto was in- 
vented two decades ago, would have seemed 
chimerical; but in view of the tremendous 
yvains which the idea has recently made, the 
plan is not by any means a hopeless one. 
Esperanto is a “language of hope,” and 
its disciples have from the very first never 
despaired. Hundreds of thousands of per- 
sons throughout the world are speaking it. 
The strongholds of the movement are in 
England, France, and Switzerland. It _has 
won its way in the commercial world, and 
catalogues and circulars are sent by mer- 
chants in Esperanto to all the corners of the 
earth 

No better example of the practical uses 
of Esperanto can be given than that which 
is furnished by the secretary himself, who, 
although only eighteen years of age, has ac- 
quired English and other languages through 
this new medium. 

Edmond Privat, who is two years younger 
than Esperanto, was born in Geneva in 1889. 
His father was the director of a private 
school in the Swiss.city, and the boy was 
reared in intellectual surroundings. He 
was able to read fluently in French when 
he was three years of age, and at seven he 
hegan his school course. Young Privat was 
thirteen years old when, one evening, he 
picked up an Esperanto key and grammar. 
lle had mastered the principles of the 
language before he put down the book that 
night, and from that time he became one 
of its most earnest advocates. Within a 
vear he was teaching classes throughout 
Switzerland, and in 1905, when sixteen, he 
was chosen as a delegate from his native 
land to the first convention, which was held 
in Beulogne-sur-Mer. When the Espe- 
rantists met in Geneva a year later, shortly 
ifter-his graduation from the College of 
(reneva, he was elected to effice, and last 
\ugust, when the congress was held at 
(ambridge University, he attained world- 
wide prominence as general secretary. 
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The BEST Money Can 


Now Building Light Ship No. 89 for 
U. S. Government 


If youewant a boat or engine of any kind we 
offer you, without cost, 25 years experience 
and all the facilities of a $400,000.00 up-to-date 
plant equipped to build anything from a canvas 
canoe toa 250 foot steel steam yacht. Contracts 
now being made for 1908 delivery. 
Catalog No. 1—describes Motor Boats, Auto Boats, 
Cabin Launches, Cruisers, Shallow Draft Tunnel 
Boats for Florida, etc. Send 4c for postage. 


Catalog No. 2—describes Row Boats, Hunting 
Boats, Dingheys, Barges, Canoes, Combination 
Row and Sail Boats, etc. Send 4c for postage. 


Do You Want to OWN AN INTEREST 


in this old established concern », percent. 
that will guarantee you 7 payable 
semi-annually on any amount you may care 
to invest from $100.00 up? As a stockholder 
you will be entitled to Special Prices and 
other considerations on boats for yourself. Our 
prospectus for the asking. Address 


RACINE BOAT MFG. CO. 
BOX H. W. 
Muskegon, Michigan 
or a call at our branch stores will bring results. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. BOSTON, MASS. 
122 W. 34th St. 182 Milk St. 
CAMDEN, N. J. DETROIT, MICH. 
$8 Delaware Ave. 182 Jefferson Ave. 
CHICAGO, ILL. SEATTLE, WASH. 
1610 Michigan Ave. $21 First Ave., South 
BUFFALO, N. Y., 879 Main St. 
Look for Our Big Annual Exhibit 
New York, Grand Central Palace, Dec. 7 to 14, 
Chicago, Coliseum, Jan. 1 to 8. 
Boston, Mechanics Building, Jan. 25 to Feb. 1. 


financial | Business Opportunities 


MILITARY SCHOOL —Old-established and widely 


Bills of exchange bought and known—must be sold to close anestate. Ideal lake 


Let ters sold. Cable Transfers to Eu- location; gor rd history, and on paying basis Part or whole 
Ad Ire Ss 


rope and South Africa, Com- | may be purchased on favorable terms. 
of mercial and Travellers’ Letters JAMES RODGERS, Box 950, New York Crry. _ 


- of Credit. Collections made. ~ 
Credit, Intemational Cheques. Cer- =PATENTS that PROTECT: 
tificates of Deposit. F R.S.&A. B.LACEY, Washington,D.C. Estab. 1869. 


Brown Brothers & Co. rean THE WEAVERS 


BANKERS, No. 59 WALL STREET. 


Morton Trust Company 


38 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK 


Executor, Trustee, Guardian. 
Interest Allowed on Deposits. 
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